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REVIVALS  AND  RELIGION 


That  preachers  and  other  religious  leaders  are  prone  to  consider 
the  nature  and  future  of  man's  soul  with  more  than  a  pinch  of 
pessimism  and  despair  is  not  to  be  wondered  about.  Religion,  by 
the  very  nature  of  life  on  the  American  frontier  and  in  the  early 
days  of  the  republic,  had  to  be  among  the  secondary  concerns. 
Carving  out  a  livelihood  for  themselves  and  their  families  among 
the  uncertainties  of  the  frontier  was  of  primary  importance  to  the 
early  migrants  and  settlers.  Only  in  the  tightly  controlled  church- 
state  of  Puritan  New  England  was  the  condition  of  the  soul  a  daily 
concern. 

But  the  light  of  religion  was  turned  down  low,  not  off.  As  condi- 
tions became  steadier  and  ministers  learned  to  adapt  to  the  frontier, 
the  first  of  the  great  revivals  in  American  history  broke  out.  Known 
as  the  Great  Awakening,  this  mid- 1700s  phenomenon,  while  cen- 
tered in  New  England,  touched  all  sections  of  the  country.  While 
its  full  impact  was  not  felt  in  sparsely  settled  North  Carolina,  it 
set  in  motion  the  waves  of  unorthodox  worship  that  swept  through 
the  early  1800s. 

One  of  New  England's  awakened  led  his  band  of  Separate  Bap- 
tists to  Sandy  Creek  in  1755.  Shubal  Stearns'  evangelism  quickly 
added  hundreds  of  converts  to  his  belief  that  the  true  believer 
must  be  "born  again"  to  feel  "conviction  and  conversion."  One  ob- 
server of  the  times,  Morgan  Edwards,  wrote  that  the  North  Carolina 
Separatists  resembled  those  of  New  England.  "The  ministers,"  he 
wrote,  "resemble  those  in  tone  of  voice  and  actions  of  body;  and  the 
people  in  crying  out  under  the  minister,  falling  down  as  in  a  fit 
and  awakening  in  ecstasies." 

Stearns  wasn't  the  only  preacher  to  reach  out  to  the  unreached. 
An  Anglican,  Devereux  Jarratt  of  Virginia,  came  to  North  Caro- 
lina as  the  forerunner  of  Methodism.  Historian  Guion  Johnson 
notes  that  he  preached  "a  peculiar  doctrine  in  a  peculiar  manner." 
like  his  fellow  evangelists  and  unlike  the  more  staid  pastors  of 
the  orthodox  denominations,  he  traveled  tirelessly,  holding  ser- 
vices "day  and  night,  in  private  house  and  in  chapel."  "The 
Methodist  philosophy,"  Dr.  Johnson  wrote,  "was  ideally  adapted  to 
preparing  the  way  for  the  Great  Revival." 
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At  the  first  Methodist  conference  in  1784,  the  preachers  summed 
up  their  views:  "Our  call  is  to  save  that  which  is  lost.  Now  we 
cannot  expect  them  to  seek  us.  Therefore,  we  should  go  and  seek 
them.  Whenever  the  weather  will  permit,  go  out  in  Gods  name 
into  the  public  places  and  call  all  to  repent  and  believe  the  Gos- 
pel." 

The  orthodox  churches  were  affected  by  the  Great  Awakening, 
losing  thousands  of  members  and  potential  members  to  the  more 
aggressive  although  later-arriving  Baptists  and  Methodists.  The 
Presbyterians  in  particular  felt  the  impact  of  the  Great  Awaken- 
ing because  a  split  developed  in  that  denomination.  The  Rev.  George 
Whitefield,  founder  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  deeply  affected 
some  southern  Presbyterian  ministers  and  they  became  leaders  of 
the  New  Side  or  New  Lights.  While  the  schism  was  formally  healed 
after  a  decade  or  so  of  separation,  the  differences  between  the 
New  Side  and  Old  Side  factions  of  the  denomination  did  not  fade 
away. 

Long  before  the  word  came  into  common  use,  the  Great  Revival 
was  an  ecumenical  movement.  Although  launched  in  large  part  by 
the  Rev.  James  McGready,  a  Presbyterian  "Son  of  Thunder,"  the 
revival  movement  was  as  enthusiastically  embraced  by  Method- 
ists and  Baptists  as  by  Presbyterians.  Apparently  the  scarce 
Episcopalians  were  not  deeply  involved  and  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  denominations  were  cut  off  from  the  mainstream  of 
American  life  by  language  and  their  tendency  to  live  to  them- 
selves. 

The  largest  revivals  were  the  union  meetings  led  by  an  assort- 
ment of  preachers;  the  Presbyterian  churches  usually  supplied  the 
most.  This,  however,  doesn't  mean  that  denominational  revival 
and  camp  meetings  were  not  commonplace.  While  Presbyterians 
and  Baptist  relinquished  them  after  a  time,  Methodists  continued 
their  regular  use  for  many  decades  after  the  crying  and  moaning 
of  the  "convicted"  during  the  Great  Revival  had  died.  Some  inde- 
pendent Methodists  still  perpetuate  the  form  today.  The  need  for 
tents  or  rude  shelters,  essential  in  those  days,  has  disappeared  for 
the  most  part. 
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Young  People  Greatly  Affected  by  Revival 


Many  excellent  descriptions  of  camp  meetings  held  in  North 
Carolina  during  the  Great  Revival  of  the  early  1800s  survive.  Pull 
of  detail  and  plain-spoken  opinion,  they  are  so  colorful  that  the 
reader  must  be  forgiven  for  wondering  if  the  describers  didn't 
exaggerate.  Much  of  what  they  relate  appears  to  be  far  from  any 
common  experience  today.  No  new  movement  will  be  accepted 
without  a  good  deal  of  reluctance  and  skepticism  on  the  part  of 
some,  and  so  it  was  with  the  Great  Revival  and  its  camp  meetings. 
Foretold  by  the  Great  Awakening  of  a  half  century  earlier  the 
Great  Revival  didn't  start  at  any  one  time  or  point  nor  was  it  the 
property  of  any  one  denomination.  Truly  interdenominational,  it 
was  a  phenomenon  that  seemingly  repeats  itself  cyclically  in  Ameri- 
can history. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  Rev.  James  McGready,  a  Presbyterian, 
gained  fame  for  refusing  to  bless  the  drinking  that  in  those  days 
was  often  a  feature  of  funerals.  But  he  gained  national  fame  in 
Kentucky  to  which  he  moved  shortly  after  his  enemies  used  his 
pulpit  for  a  bonfire  and  left  him  a  warning  written  in  blood.  These 
early  rednecks  were  not  the  only  skeptics.  The  Rev.  Samuel  E. 
McCorkle  of  Thyatira,  the  Rev.  Joseph  D.  Kilpatrick  of  Third  Creek 
and  the  Rev.  Lewis  Wilson  of  Iredell,  highly  respected  for  their 
devotion  to  Christianity,  had  severe  strong  doubts  about  the  val- 
ues and  the  methods  of  the  camp  meetings.  But  they  were  willing 
to  listen  and  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  James  Hall,  pastor  of 
Bethany,  they  and  up  to  100  members  of  the  different  churches 
went  to  Randolph  County  in  January  1802  to  see  what  it  was  all 
about. 

They  were  accompanied  to  Bell's  Mill  on  the  Deep  River  in 
Randolph  County  by  the  Rev.  James  Hall,  a  New  Sider  already 
and  an  early  revivalist.  "We  who  were  ministers  went  on  horse- 
back, and  the  rest  in  wagons,"  he  later  wrote.  "That  (Friday)  night 
my  people  lodged  within  five  miles  of  the  place  where  a  remark- 
able circumstance  happened  among  them.  At  evening  prayer,  a 
man  about  30  years  old  became  deeply  affected  who  I  believe  was 
pious  from  an  early  period.  Impressions  immediately  ran  through 
the  assembly  like  fire  along  a  train  of  powder,  almost  all  the 
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young  people,  who  composed  about  three-fourths  of  the  company, 
became  religiously  exercised.  The  fathers  were  filled  with  aston- 
ishment as  none  had  ever  beheld  such  a  scene.  Nothing  but  cries 
could  be  heard  for  a  considerable  time. 

"Public  worship  was  begun  next  day  before  they  arrived  at  the 
place  of  meeting.  They  took  their  seats,  and  attended  with  compo- 
sure until  the  assembly  separated,  which  was  in  the  evening 
twilight.  They  then  retired  to  their  tent.  I  did  not  follow  for  about 
half  an  hour,  allowing  them  some  time  of  relaxation,  as  I  expected 
our  meeting  would  be  a  tender  scene.  When  I  went  to  them  they 
exhibited  to  me  a  spectacle  truly  affecting.  Not  less  than  twenty  of 
the  young  people  were  lying  in  sore  distress,  and  uttering  ardent 
cries  for  mercy.  A  multitude  had  collected  round  them  before  I 
came.  My  brethren  and  I  could  do  nothing  but  pray  for  them,  as 
they  were  in  no  situation  for  conversation. 

"Some  of  them,  who,  I  believe,  were  pious  before,  obtained  com- 
fort that  night;  the  others  remained  in  distress.  Dr.  McCorkle  had 
previously  mentioned  to  me  his  desire  that  his  young  people  and 
mine  should  spend  the  evening  together.  After  some  time  spent 
with  us  in  prayer,  he  returned  to  his  young  people,  and  found  the 
greater  part  of  them  religiously  exercised.  Next  morning,  which 
was  the  Sabbath,  Mr.  Kilpatrick  came  to  me  in  much  distress,  and 
told  me  he  feared  God  had  forsaken  his  little  flock,  as  not  one  of 
them  was  affected.  About  that  time  his  young  people,  and  some  of 
Dr.  McCorkle's,  retired  to  the  woods,  and  spent  some  time  in 
social  prayer.  When  the  hour  of  public  worship  approached,  and 
they  were  about  to  return,  some  of  them  were  struck  down;  and  in 
a  short  time  the  greater  part  of  them  were  so  affected  that  others 
were  obliged  to  supply  them  with  fire  and  camp-furniture;  and 
they  lay  there  until  nine  o'clock  the  next  day,  before  they  could 
return  to  camp.  Before  our  return  home  more  than  nine-tenths  of 
our  young  people  were  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  great 
importance  of  salvation." 

The  revival  at  Bell's  Mill  seemed  to  trigger  a  chain  reaction. 
Other  large  revivals  were  held  almost  immediately  in  Iredell,  Burke 
and  Mecklenburg  counties.  In  March  a  meeting  held  at  Cross 
Roads  in  southern  Iredell  (perhaps  the  Mooresville  area)  attracted, 
according  to  Hall,  8,000  to  10,000  to  the  Sabbath  services.  The 
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worshippers  were  divided  into  four  assemblies.  So  many  were  they, 
he  said,  that  they  required  the  services  of  23  ministers,  14  of  them 
Presbyterian. 

Two  weeks  later  in  Mecklenburg,  Hall  took  part  in  an  even 
more  remarkable  meeting,  in  fervor  if  not  in  numbers.  Between 
Friday  and  Sunday  night,  he  reported  "not  more  than  ten  persons 
were  visibly  affected  with  religious  exercises. "  While  the  preachers 
must  have  been  exhausted,  they  labored  on  with  their  exhorta- 
tions and  prayers  throughout  the  night.  After  a  break  at  dawn  on 
Monday,  a  sermon  was  followed  by  six  ministers  praying  in  rota- 
tion. "This  exhibited  a  scene  to  which  I  never  saw  anything  similar," 
Hall  wrote.  "I  am  well  assured  that  many  more  than  a  hundred 
sunk  down  in  less  than  half  an  hour;  and  what  was  remarkable 
there  was  scarcely  a  cry  to  be  heard.  But  fervent  applications  and 
cries  for  mercy  soon  began.  Those  in  distress  were  generally  taken 
to  the  tents  where  many  followed.  The  work  went  on  that  day  and 
a  great  part  of  the  following  night." 

Hall,  aware  of  skepticism,  attempts  to  explain  the  phenomena 
he  witnessed,  describing  the  cries  for  mercy,  the  complaints  about 
hardness  of  the  heart  and  disbelief,  and  the  first  glimmers  of  hope 
of  salvation  through  "a  Redeemer  who  seems  to  appear  far  off." 
Hall  concludes,  quite  understandably  in  view  of  the  contest,  that 
the  fallings,  the  twitchings,  the  trances,  sudden  raptures  and  sud- 
den silences  are  manifestations  of  the  spirit  working  within  the 
sinners. 

As  to  backsliders,  Hall  had  this  to  offer:  "If  among  the  subjects 
of  the  present  work  some  should  perservere,  and  others  draw 
back,  this  is  no  more  than  can  be  expected;  as  the  production  will 
be  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  the  seed  of  the  word 
is  sown  in  the  human  heart.  When  comfort  is  not  obtained  in 
those  exercises,  the  subjects  are  generally  left  under  deep  convic- 
tion of  sin  and  are  usually  exercised  again,  some  five  or  six  times, 
before  they  obtain  comfort." 
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Revivalists  Started  Back  Creek  Church 


Although  the  relationship  between  Thyatira  Presbyterian  Church 
and  Back  Creek,  the  product  of  a  dramatic  church  schism,  has 
been  harmonious  for  decades,  the  fact  of  the  split  has  not  been 
forgotten  and  well  symbolizes  the  history  of  the  Great  Revival. 
Thyatira,  the  earliest  Presbyterian  church  west  of  the  Yadkin, 
was  also  one  of  the  most  dominant.  The  center  of  a  community  of 
prosperous  Scotch-Irish  farmers  and  serving  many  who  had  moved 
to  Salisbury,  the  church  and  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  Samuel  E. 
McCorkle,  were  basically  conservative,  given  little  to  frivolity  and 
new  ideas.  The  prospect  of  fresh  thought  and  novel  practices  pierc- 
ing the  shell  of  this  conservatism  seemed  limited.  Transportation 
and  communication  were  snail-like  in  the  post-Revolution  period 
and  Mill  Bridge  was  a  stable  community. 

Yet  the  appeal  of  the  camp  meeting  ideas  and  practices  was 
undeniable.  Two  or  three  thousand  worshippers  at  an  extended 
meeting  were  common;  at  least  one  had  an  estimated  8,000.  Given 
that  transportation  was  by  foot,  horseback  and  two  or  four-horse 
wagons,  this  was  amazing  proof  of  a  religious  hunger  that  was  not 
being  fed  by  existing  churches.  Certainly  the  attendance,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  was  far  higher  than  that  which  Billy 
Graham  might  attract  today.  Thus  it  was  not  surprising  that  the 
ideas  and  styles  of  worship  created  and  expounded  at  the  camp 
meetings  quickly  found  their  way  into  the  Thyatira  Church. 

What  brings  about  periods  of  excited  religious  revival  is  not 
clear  even  today.  But  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Alexander,  in  a  later  and 
important  dedicatory  address  at  Back  Creek,  attributed  it  to  a 
decline  of  morals  that  followed  the  American  Revolution.  "During 
the  latter  part  of  last  century,"  he  proclaimed,  "infidelity  spread 
like  a  contagion  all  over  our  country  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other.  It  gathered  around  the  Church,  and  settled  down  upon  it 
like  a  thick  cloud  of  moral  death  ...  a  cold  dead  formality  had  well 
nigh  chilled  the  vitals  of  true  religion. " 

These  words,  we  now  know,  are  heard  after  every  war  and  may 
or  may  not  be  valid.  But  Alexander  told  the  later  Back  Creekers, 
"God  heard  and  answered  the  prayers  of  his  faithful  servants."  He 
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"breathed  upon  the  valley  of  dry  bones,  and  an  army  of  living  men 
stood  up  to  praise  Jehovah's  name."  Among  those  who  stood  were 
many  in  the  Thyatira  Church.  But  there  were  many  others  who 
remained  seated.  Disorder  and  noise,  they  felt,  were  inappropriate 
expressions  of  worship. 

The  sorrowful  conflict  within  the  church  probably  started  about 
the  time  of  a  famous  revival  meeting  in  Randolph  County  in  Janu- 
ary 1802.  In  his  usual  tolerant  and  broad-minded  way,  McCorkle, 
basically  a  conservative  "Old  Sider"  who  abhorred  excessive  emo- 
tionalism, attended  the  meeting.  As  often  happens  with  those  of 
reasonable  perception,  McCorkle  saw  both  sides.  He  found  values 
in  the  revivals  while  retaining  his  love  for  a  more  formal  worship. 
Alexander  and  others  attested  that  the  revivals  were  accompanied 
by  jerking,  leaping,  shouting  and  swooning. 

"Thus  there  were  two  parties  formed  (in  Thyatira)  and  each 
doubtless  thought  they  were  right,"  Alexander  wrote.  "Those  who 
favored  the  'exercises'  were  called  the  'revival  party/  as  if  they 
alone  were  desirous  of  promoting  the  cause  of  religion.  While  those 
who  thought  differently  were  called  'opposers'  or  'anti-revivalists/ 
as  if  they  wished  to  hold  back  the  Gospel  car.  One  party  wished  to 
have  profound  silence  during  the  public  worship  . . .  the  other  party 
wished  to  give  vent  to  their  feelings  in  whatever  way  inclination 
might  lead.  If  they  felt  happy,  they  would  shout  aloud  for  joy  or,  if 
distressed,  they  could  cry  out  for  mercy." 

These  must  not  have  been  joyous  days  for  old  Thyatira  and 
certainly  not  for  McCorkle,  who,  caught  in  the  middle,  must  have 
spent  unnumbered  hours  trying  to  keep  peace  and  unity  in  his 
flock.  Not  only  his  church  members,  they  were  his  friends  and  his 
neighbors  from  childhood.  But  while  his  counseling  probably  modi- 
fied the  behavior  of  both  sides,  it  could  not  heal  the  split.  It 
continued  for  two  or  three  years,  probably  growing  worse  as 
unpleasantries  and  misunderstandings  pervaded  the  congregation. 
"It  became  evident  to  all  that  some  final  and  decisive  notion  should 
be  taken  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church,"  Alexander  wrote.  "A  day 
of  fasting  and  humiliation  was  appointed  that  they  might  pray  for 
wisdom  to  guide  them  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  that  they  might 
adopt  some  plan  of  action  which  would  be  for  their  peace  and 
edification." 
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Neither  fasting  and  humiliation,  nor  prayer  either,  healed  the 
wound.  Instead  at  a  meeting  on  the  day  of  the  fast,  the  session 
was  charged  with  neglecting  their  duties  by  permitting  "disorder 
and  confusion"  to  exist  during  public  worship.  "The  Elders, " 
Alexander  wrote,  "defended  their  conduct  in  a  mild  and  christian- 
like manner  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Neither  party  was  willing  to 
submit  to  the  other." 

That  this  situation  was  intolerable  was  agreed  upon  by  all  and, 
surprisingly,  all  agreed  that  only  one  course  remained — division. 
It  was  a  decision  that  must  have  been  heart-breaking  for  all,  for 
Thyatira  was  the  church  of  their  parents  and  grandparents  and  a 
symbol  of  the  faith  that  had  guided  them  on  their  long  journeys, 
from  Scotland,  from  Ulster  and  from  Pennsylvania  to  their  fron- 
tier home  in  North  Carolina.  But  with  the  fatalism  perhaps 
characteristic  of  their  faith,  the  congregation  unanimously  decided 
upon  the  quiet  withdrawal  of  the  "revival  party. "  No  attempt  was 
made  to  take  over  control  of  Thyatira  or  the  building;  the  revival- 
ists would  build  anew. 

The  blow  was  a  severe  one  to  old  Thyatira,  one  from  which  the 
congregation  never  fully  recovered.  Thyatira  s  five  elders — all  that 
it  then  had — chose  to  leave,  and  about  30  families,  largely  from 
the  western  part  of  the  Thyatira  area,  chose  to  follow.  Since  fami- 
lies were  large,  this  represented  a  substantial  part  of  Thyatira 
membership.  The  dissidents  wanted  to  remain  in  the  Presbyterian 
fold  and,  of  course,  had  to  rebuild  nearby  to  serve  the  potential 
members  of  the  new  church. 

John  Barr,  representing  the  dissidents,  attended  the  March 
meeting  of  the  Concord  Presbytery  at  Hopewell  Church  in  1805. 
He  asked  that  the  Presbytery  grant  them  a  dismissal  from  Thyatira 
and  permission  to  build  a  new  church  on  Back  Creek.  After  much 
discussion — the  ministers  feared  the  effect  on  the  church — the 
decision  was  put  off  until  the  fall  meeting  at  Rocky  River.  Thomas 
Cowan  and  one  of  the  Lockes  appeared  at  that  meeting  to  oppose 
the  petition;  Barr  again  represented  the  Back  Creekers.  Again  the 
matter  was  given  the  most  careful  consideration,  and  the  Presbytery 
finally  agreed,  albeit  reluctantly,  that  under  the  circumstances 
division  was  the  wise  course.  One  proviso  was  that  the  new  church 
must  be  at  least  five  miles  from  Thyatira. 
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The  Back  Creekers,  who  had  been  worshipping  in  a  large  barn 
about  a  mile  from  Thyatira  in  the  interim,  had  selected  the  site, 
the  present-day  one.  Dr.  James  Hall,  American  Revolution  patriot 
and  long-time  Iredell  pastor,  was  called  upon  to  measure  the  dis- 
tance. In  what  is  always  referred  to  as  his  "famous"  sulky — it  was 
equipped  with  a  measuring  device — Dr.  Hall  rolled  over  the  dirt 
paths  to  Back  Creek  and  found  it  met  the  Presbytery's  five-mile 
proviso. 

Two  years  later,  Back  Creek,  by  then  housed  in  a  "comfortable 
little  log  house, "  acquired  the  part-time  services  of  the  Rev.  J.  D. 
Kilpatrick.  Apparently,  since  he  remained  for  20  years,  he  suited 
the  Back  Creekers  to  a  T.  On  one  occasion,  "at  a  certain  place," 
Alexander  reported,  some  of  his  listeners  became  so  "noisy  in  the 
joy*  that  they  were  removed  from  the  church.  After  quite  a  few 
had  been  escorted  outside,  Kilpatrick  paused  in  his  sermon  and 
remarked  that  he  "loved  to  preach  to  those  noisy  people."  He  left 
the  building  and  resumed  his  preaching  in  the  churchyard. 

A  footnote  to  this  schism  is  found  almost  50  years  after  Back 
Creek  was  torn  from  Thyatira.  After  one  minister  left  in  1851,  he 
was  succeeded  by  Robert  Agnew,  a  licentiate  from  the  Presbytery. 
Agnew  divided  his  services,  this  time  between  mother  and  daugh- 
ter. "These  two  churches,  long  separated,  were  again  united," 
Alexander  noted.  "The  venerable  mother  of  more  than  a  hundred 
years  and  her  daughter  of  half  a  century  again  embraced  each 
other.  May  their  natural  love  increase  with  their  age  and  may  the 
time  of  affection,  which  bind  them  now,  yet  be  stronger!" 

(July  31  &  August  1—2, 1985) 
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SAMUEL  E.  McCORKLE 


The  name,  Samuel  Eusebius  McCorkle,  is  a  fine  joining  of  Old 
Testament  history  with  Scottish  Calvinism.  In  keeping  with  the 
stern  Presbyterianism  of  his  ancestors,  McCorkle  seemed  to  be 
predestined  for  the  ministry  and  for  Thyatira  church  at  Mill  Bridge. 
McCorkle,  a  tall  man  said  to  resemble  Thomas  Jefferson  (in  looks, 
not  beliefs),  became  the  steadfast,  long-term  minister  to  the  earli- 
est Presbyterian  congregation  west  of  the  Yadkin  River.  And  at 
least  of  equal  importance,  he  enthusiastically  embraced  the  strong 
Presbyterian  belief  in  the  importance  to  Christianity  of  an  edu- 
cated laity  as  well  as  an  educated  rriinistry. 

Although  some  paid  only  lip  service  to  this  ideal,  McCorkle 
went  far  beyond  it.  He  taught  at  the  Salisbury  Academy  (the 
successor  to  Liberty  Hall,  the  states  first  college),  organized  and 
operated  Zion-Parnassus  Academy  (a  name  combining  Old  Testa- 
ment history  with  Greek  mythology)  and  played  a  little  recognized, 
but  key,  role  in  establishing  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  He 
himself  had  been  educated  in  the  classic  manner  at  Dr.  David 
Caldwell's  Log  School  and  at  Nassau  Hall  (Princeton  University). 

Although  the  story  of  the  migration  of  the  lowland  Scots  from 
Scotland  to  northern  Ireland  (Ulster)  and  to  America  is  a  remark- 
able one,  the  experiences  of  the  McCorkle  family  differed  little 
from  those  of  the  thousands  of  others  who  arrived  in  America 
early  in  the  18th  century.  These  Scots  moved  from  their  native 
lands  to  America  for  several  reasons.  The  principal  one  was  the 
vision  of  greater  economic  opportunities  after  the  English  closed 
doors  to  their  manufacturing  and  agricultural  pursuits  in  Ulster. 
But  as  non-conformists  to  the  official  Church  of  England,  they  had 
also  suffered  from  religious  discrimination  and  persecutions. 

The  calendar  on  the  movements  of  Alexander  McCorkle  and  his 
family  is  not  exact.  But  it  is  believed  they  were  among  the  mid- 
century  Scotch-Irish  who  were  flooding  the  Pennsylvania  frontiers. 
His  son  Samuel  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1746.  By  this  time, 
however,  the  best  lands  in  Pennsylvania  had  been  occupied  and 
land  prices  had  become  prohibitive  to  many  of  the  Scots.  There 
were,  however,  outlets  for  the  land  hunger  although  they  lay  far  to 
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the  south.  These  were  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia  and  the  piedmont 
section  of  North  Carolina. 

By  the  time  the  McCorkles  made  up  their  minds  to  migrate 
again,  much  of  land  in  the  Valley  had  been  taken.  There  was  an 
even  more  serious  problem;  Indian  warfare  was  ravaging  the  area. 
Whether  the  McCorkles  had  planned  to  settle  in  the  valley  or  had 
originally  set  sight  on  Carolina  is  not  known;  but  they  didn't  pause 
on  their  way  to  their  new  home.  Perhaps  because  they  knew  ear- 
lier arrivals  or  because  land  was  available,  they  elected  to  settle 
among  the  many  Scotch-Irish  families  in  the  "Irish"  settlement, 
now  known  as  Mill  Bridge. 

It  was  a  happy  choice.  Not  only  were  the  McCorkle  lands  rich 
and  well  watered,  but  there  was  also  a  small  Presbyterian  congre- 
gation in  the  community.  First  known  as  "ye  lower"  meeting  house, 
it  became  known  as  Catheys  Meeting  House  and  later  as  Thyatira. 
The  roots  of  this  church  almost  certainly  extend  to  the  period  of 
1748-50,  thus  the  claim  to  being  the  earliest  Presbyterian  congre- 
gation west  of  the  Yadkin.  Alexander  began  building  a  log  home 
the  year  of  arrival,  1755. 

Regular  services  were  being  held  each  Sunday  in  the  log  Catheys 
Meeting  House  although  the  congregation  had  no  pastor.  Samuel 
Young,  one  of  the  members,  had  brought  a  book  of  sermons  with 
him  from  Ireland  and  these  were  read  by  the  elders.  The  Rev. 
Hugh  McAden,  a  Presbyterian  missionary,  visited  the  congrega- 
tion twice,  the  first  time  in  December,  1755,  apparently  shortly 
after  the  arrival  of  the  McCorkles.  Although  he  was  asked  to 
remain  as  pastor  of  the  congregation,  McAden  finally  decided 
against  it,  possibly  because  he  was  a  "New  Side"  Presbyterian 
while  most  of  the  Cathey  members  were  "Old  Siders."  These  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  over  church  practices  and  creed  later  subsided 
for  a  long  period  but  again  revived  almost  50  years  later  and 
resulted  in  a  split  in  the  church. 

Since  McCorkle  learned  to  read  at  an  early  age  without  the 
benefit  of  a  school,  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  his  parents  were 
literate  and  taught  him.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  was  so  deep 
that,  given  books  and  pamphlets,  he  was  able  to  educate  himself. 
His  first  school  teaching  was  actually  within  his  family,  teaching 
the  younger  members.  His  love  for  reading  and  learning  was  no 
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passing  phase.  Naturally  the  Bible  was  the  principal  available 
book  but  he  read  anything  he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  In  addition 
to  religion,  he  was  keenly  interested  in  history  and  science.  Al- 
though nowhere  is  it  stated  just  what  McCorkle  did  during  his 
adolescent  years,  he  undoubtedly  labored  alongside  his  father  in 
clearing  and  developing  what  was  basically  a  sustenance  farm. 
Since  the  early  farmers  had  to  live  off  what  they  could  produce  or 
make,  there  was  little  idle  time. 

Yet  the  McCorkles  must  have  been  at  least  as  well  off  as  the 
next.  When  McCorkle  expressed  an  interest  in  getting  a  formal 
education,  he  was  given  the  opportunity  to  attend  an  exceptional 
school.  This  was  the  Rev.  David  Caldwell's  log  school  near  Greens- 
boro, the  most  famous  of  the  early  classical  schools  in  North 
Carolina.  This  was  one  of  the  many  schools  and  colleges  for  which 
the  Presbyterian  denomination  became  noted.  And  it  may  well 
have  been  the  model  for  McCorkles  own  later  classical  school, 
Zion-Parnassus . 

Simply  because  they  operated  two  centuries  ago,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  assume  these  schools  were  inferior  to  good  schools  of 
today.  Composition  and  literature,  mathematics,  the  classical  lan- 
guages, history  and  the  sciences  were  all  studied.  For  some  this 
was  the  termination  of  formal  learning.  But  for  a  large  percentage 
it  was  the  stepping  stone  to  a  career  in  the  professions.  As  could 
be  expected  from  a  Presbyterian  school,  emphasis  was  also  placed 
on  the  spiritual  life.  If  in  some  way  predestined  to  be  a  minister, 
McCorkle  certainly  suffered  no  distraction  from  this  course  at  the 
log  school.  It  was  said  of  the  school  that  "Dr.  Caldwell  made  the 
scholars,  but  Mrs.  Caldwell  made  the  preachers."  If  so,  McCorkle 
was  under  her  influence  and  after  two  years  he  decided  that  he 
had  to  attend  Nassau  Hall. 

Presbyterians  believed  strongly  in  a  well-educated  ministry,  and 
Nassau  Hall  was  the  place  to  get  that  education.  Presbyterians 
were  a  major  force  in  the  development  of  the  nation  and  in  the 
American  Revolution,  and  Nassua  Hall  was  where  their  doctrines 
and  beliefs  were  shaped  on  the  forge  of  study  and  discipline. 
McCorkle  s  arrival  at  Princeton  in  1768  coincided  with  that  of  the 
Rev.  John  Witherspoon,  president  of  the  college  and  a  leader  in 
the  rebellion  against  British  rule.  McCorkle,  among  hundreds  of 
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other  students,  quickly  became  one  of  his  zealous  patriotic  follow- 
ers. 

Neither  college  records  nor  letters  comment  on  McCorkles  four 
years  at  Princeton.  But  a  diary  he  began  to  keep  while  a  senior 
exposed  the  extent  of  his  inner  doubts  and  struggles.  "In  the  be- 
ginning of  this  work,"  he  wrote,  "I  found  my  heart  not  properly 
engaged  but  indifferent  and  unaffected. "  After  a  constant  rethink- 
ing of  his  views  through  meditation,  prayer  and  reading,  he  reached 
a  plateau  of  belief  that  sustained  him  the  rest  of  his  life. 

With  doubts  largely  dispelled,  McCorkle  began  theological  stud- 
ies with  an  uncle,  the  Rev.  John  Montgomery  of  New  Castle 
Presbytery.  He  was  licensed  by  the  New  York  Presbytery  in  1774 
and  proceeded  to  Virginia  where  the  absence  of  records  suggest  he 
followed  the  path  of  an  itinerant  preacher.  Because  of  his  late 
start — he  was  22  when  he  entered  Princeton — he  was  30  when  he 
decided  to  return  to  his  home  country.  Thyatira  Church  called  his 
services  in  1776,  the  year  of  a  new  start  for  the  church  and  the 
nation.  Thyatira  was  not  isolated  from  the  world  despite  its  rural 
setting,  and  the  emotionalism  that  swept  so  many  congregations 
captured  the  hearts  of  many  at  Thyatira.  Characteristically, 
McCorkle  was  fair  minded.  So  bound  up  was  he  in  the  quiet  order 
and  intellectual  consideration  of  ethical  and  moral  questions,  he 
could  not  be  persuaded  that  the  New  Side  emotionalism  met  the 
needs  of  his  members. 

He  was  not,  however,  averse  to  studying  the  movement  to  de- 
termine its  values.  So  in  1802  when  Dr.  David  Caldwell,  his  former 
teacher,  held  a  revival  meeting  in  Randolph  County,  McCorkle 
decided  to  observe  the  service.  He  and  Dr.  Hall  of  Bethany,  the 
Rev.  Joseph  D.  Kilpatrick  of  Third  Creek  and  the  Rev.  Lewis 
Wilson  of  Fourth  Creek,  took  some  of  the  younger  members  of 
their  congregations  to  the  services.  The  experience  was  an  eye- 
opener  for  McCorkle.  He  and  Hall  left  written  reports  of  the 
meeting,  a  highly  charged  event  that  lasted  several  days.  He  had 
felt  that  there  was  too  much  disorder  for  the  revival  to  be  Gods 
work.  But  when  the  young  people  of  the  congregations  were  "struck 
down"  by  the  emotionalism — particularly  since  his  son  was  one  of 
them — he  relented,  conceding  that  despite  the  disorder  God  was 
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at  work.  He  never  changed  his  view  that  revivalism  was  unneces- 
sary to  reach  an  understanding  with  the  Lord. 

But  many  members  of  his  congregation  were  infected  with  the 
New  Side  beliefs  and  by  1805  the  differences  were  so  clear  that  it 
was  deemed  best  to  make  the  split  permanent.  Although  the  New 
Side  had  probably  captured  a  majority  of  the  congregation — and 
all  but  one  of  the  elders,  it  turned  out — the  dissidents  agreed  to 
leave  the  old  church  building  to  the  Old  Siders.  In  deference  to 
territorial  rules,  they  agreed  to  build  the  new  church  at  least  five 
miles  away.  A  site  on  Back  Creek  was  selected  and  Dr.  Hall  came 
over  from  Bethany  to  measure  the  distance  with  his  cyclometer- 
equipped  gig.  The  blow  was  serious  to  Thyatira.  The  population 
was  insufficient  to  support  two  large  Presbyterian  churches.  Al- 
though the  division  was  not  an  exceedingly  bitter  one  and  the 
relations  between  the  churches  soon  became  cordial,  Thyatira  never 
regained  the  leadership  of  the  denomination  it  once  had. 

Although  the  records  are  not  clear,  it  was  about  this  time  that  a 
health  problem  manifested  itself  and  Dr.  McCorkle  was  forced  to 
leave  the  pulpit.  While  there  is  no  suggestion  that  one  event  was 
related  to  the  other,  it  was  around  1806  when,  according  to  histo- 
rian W.  H.  Foote,  McCorkle  suffered  "an  attack  of  palsy"  while 
conducting  Sunday  services.  Whatever  the  ailment,  his  active  min- 
istry came  to  the  end.  While  the  attack  temporarily  affected  his 
mind,  he  recovered  mentally  but  physically  he  continued  into  a 
long  decline.  In  1807  the  Presbytery  put  him  under  the  care  of  the 
Thyatira  and  Back  Creek  congregations,  and  Dr.  John  Brown  of 
Salisbury  filled  the  Thyatira  pulpit.  McCorkle  died  June  21,  1811, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Thyatria  cemetery. 

McCorkle's  Influence  on  Education 

If  the  Rev.  Samuel  E.  McCorkle  believed  in  anything  with  the 
same  dedication  he  held  for  God  and  his  works,  it  was  his  faith 
that  education  could  light  the  path  to  true  understanding.  While 
this  was  in  line  with  the  general  Presbyterian  emphasis  on  an 
educated  laity  as  well  as  ministry,  McCorkles  zeal  in  acting  on  his 
beliefs  made  him  one  of  the  most  important  education  leaders  of 
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18th-century  North  Carolina.  Not  only  did  he  create  the  Zion- 
Parnassus  Academy  in  Rowan  County  but  he  was,  at  the  least,  the 
spiritual  father  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  the  earliest 
state  university  to  open  its  doors  in  the  young  Republic.  Yet  today 
his  name  is  generally  ignored  by  university  historians  and  is  at- 
tached only  to  a  UNC  quadrangle,  McCorkle  Place,  that  is  not 
often  called  that.  Ironically  on  this  place  grows  the  famous  Davie 
Poplar,  a  tree  honoring  William  R.  Davie  who  may  have  prevented 
McCorkle  from  becoming  the  first  president  of  the  University. 

McCorkle,  of  course,  was  not  the  first  North  Carolinian  to  see 
the  need  for  a  college  in  North  Carolina.  In  fact  before  he  had 
returned  to  North  Carolina  from  college,  Presbyterians  in 
Mecklenburg  and  Rowan  had  organized  the  Queens  Museum  in 
Charlotte.  Although  chartered  by  the  colonial  assembly,  this  name 
was  not  enough  to  gain  it  royal  favor.  Distrusting  its  foundation 
by  dissenting  Presbyterians,  King  George  refused  to  sanction  it.  It 
functioned,  however,  more  as  an  academy  than  a  college  until 
about  1780.  In  deference  to  the  sentiment  in  the  area,  its  name 
was  changed  to  Liberty  Hall.  Dr.  McCorkle  and  Dr.  Ephraim 
Brevard  of  Mecklenburg,  both  trustees,  traveled  to  the  North  in 
1779  in  search  of  money  and  a  president.  Both  efforts  failed  and 
with  advent  of  war  in  the  Piedmont  around  1780,  Liberty  Hall 
closed.  After  the  wars  end,  Dr.  McCorkle  led  a  successful  move- 
ment in  1784  to  have  it  rechartered  and  opened  in  Salisbury  as 
the  Salisbury  Academy.  Historian  Archibald  Henderson  claims 
McCorkle  was  its  first  president;  other  sources  are  silent  on  that 
point  although  he  was  listed  as  a  teacher.  Henderson  notes  that 
50  students  were  attending  the  academy  in  1789. 

Records  dealing  with  the  origins  of  the  Salisbury  Academy  and 
the  Zion-Parnassus  Academy  are  vague  and  confusing.  The 
McCorkle  biographers  put  the  beginning  date  of  Zion-Parnassus 
as  eight  years  after  the  start  of  his  pastorate,  or  1784.  Henderson 
wrote  that  Liberty  Hall  was  moved  to  Salisbury  that  same  year 
and  reorganized  as  the  Salisbury  Academy.  McCorkle  was  the 
moving  spirit  behind  this,  Henderson  wrote,  and  McCorkle  be- 
came its  first  and  only  president.  Henderson  explains  the 
improbability  of  McCorkles  direction  of  two  academies  simulta- 
neously by  placing  the  date  of  the  founding  of  Zion-Parnassus  in 
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1794 — a  full  10  years  after  the  biographers'  date.  But  other  histo- 
rians say  Liberty  Hall  was  moved  to  Salisbury  in  1777  and  died 
with  the  advent  of  war  and  turmoil.  If  this  is  so,  it  suggests 
McCorkle  saw  the  need  for  an  academy  in  1784. 

Whatever  the  period,  it  is  certain  that  hundreds  of  students 
came  under  McCorkle's  influence  at  Zion-Parnussus.  A  later  scholar 
tracing  them  found  that  at  least  45  of  them  chose  McCorkle's  path 
by  entering  the  ministry.  Many  others  became  lawyers  and  judges 
and  public  officials.  Certainly  many  others  became  teachers  for 
McCorkle  is  credited  with  offering  specialized  training  for  poten- 
tial teachers,  thus  having  the  first  normal  school  in  America. 
Teachers  did  not  have  to  have  college  training  in  that  period. 
Many  of  the  less  studious,  no  doubt,  returned  to  their  farms,  bet- 
ter off  for  having  studied  under  McCorkle. 

The  most  remarkable  statistic — repeated  time  and  again — is 
that  six  of  the  seven  graduating  students  in  the  first  class  (1798) 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  were  trained  at  Zion-Parnassus. 
These  were:  Samuel  Hinton  of  Wake,  William  Houston  of  Iredell, 
Robert  Locke  and  Alexander  Osborne  of  Rowan,  Edwin  J.  Osborne 
of  Salisbury  and  Adam  Springs  of  Mecklenburg.  This  suggests 
that  Zion-Parnassus  was  open  at  least  to  1794.  The  name  itself 
indicates  Dr.  McCorkle's  lofty  ideals  and  classical  education.  The 
hill  of  Zion  was  the  site  of  the  residences  of  Israel's  theocracy  and 
Parnassus,  a  mountain  in  Greece,  was  sacred  to  the  god  Apollo 
and  to  the  Muses. 

The  early  movement  to  establish  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, the  oldest  of  state  universities,  owes  heavy  debts  to 
Pennsylvania  and  to  New  Jersey's  Princeton  University.  It  was 
from  the  Pennsylvania  constitution  that  the  North  Carolina  con- 
stitutional article  was  copied  in  1776  that  called  for  the 
establishment  of  "one  or  more  universities.''  And  it  was  Princeton's 
Presbyterianism  that  led  so  many  North  Carolina  men  to  early 
advocacy  of  a  state  university.  Waightstill  Avery,  a  former  Salisbury 
lawyer  and  Princeton  graduate,  sponsored  Article  41  of  the  North 
Carolina  Constitution  which  encouraged  the  establishment  of  a 
university. 

The  first  movement  to  implement  the  state  provision  originated 
in  Rowan,  with  McCorkle  and  at  least  two  other  like-minded  friends. 
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A  year  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  in  1783,  McCorkle  pre- 
pared a  bill  for  submission  to  the  General  Assembly  providing  for 
the  university.  Spruce  Macay,  a  noted  Salisbury  lawyer,  put  the 
finishing  touches  on  the  bill,  and  it  was  introduced  by  William 
Sharpe  of  Rowan  (now  Iredell),  a  veteran  legislator.  It  was  intro- 
duced jointly  with  the  bill  to  move  the  Liberty  Hall  Academy  from 
Charlotte  to  Salisbury.  The  second  bill  required  no  appropriation 
and  quickly  passed;  the  university  bill  was  laid  over  in  the  state 
senate  after  passing  in  the  house.  With  anti-Federalists  in  control, 
the  university  bill  was  not  destined  to  resurface  until  1789,  the 
year  when,  with  Federalists  in  control,  North  Carolina  accepted 
the  U.  S.  Constitution  and  the  bill  establishing  the  University. 

Again  it  was  a  Princeton  man  and  a  former  Salisburian  who 
took  the  leadership.  He  was  William  R.  Davie,  a  Scotch-Irish  law- 
yer trained  by  Spruce  Macay  in  Salisbury.  A  noted  partisan  leader 
and  General  Greenes  quartermaster  general  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  had  moved  to  Halifax  after  the  Revolution.  For  this  and 
later  service  to  the  university,  Davie  became  known  by  some  as 
the  "father"  of  the  institution.  But  it  was  another  Rowan  County 
Presbyterian  who  greased  the  way  for  the  passage  of  Davie's  uni- 
versity bill.  He  was  Matthew  Locke,  a  stout  anti-Federalist  and 
patriot,  also  a  member  of  McCorkles  Thyatira  Church.  As  chair- 
man of  the  education  committee  he  eased  the  passage  of  the  Davie 
bill  from  committee  to  the  floor  of  the  house. 

Dr.  McCorkles  interest  in  and  dedication  to  the  University  ideal 
was  recognized  by  his  appointment  as  one  of  the  original  40  trust- 
ees, the  only  teacher  or  preacher  so  honored.  A  large  number  of 
people,  most  notably  historians,  have  conjectured  about  the  failure 
to  appoint  McCorkle  first  president  of  the  new  university.  What- 
ever the  reason,  it  wasn't  from  McCorkles  lack  of  interest  or  failure 
to  work  for  it.  A  later  president,  Dr.  Kemp  P.  Battle,  wrote  in  his 
history  of  the  university  that  "he  was  one  of  the  best  friends  the 
university  ever  had;  worked  for  it,  begged  for  it  and  preached  for 
it."  In  fact  he  took  up  a  collection  for  the  university  in  Thyatira, 
making  it  the  only  church  in  the  state  that  contributed  financially 
to  the  founding  of  the  university. 

McCorkle  was  on  the  committee  that  selected  the  site  at  Chapel 
Hill  and  he  was  on  another  committee  assigned  to  study  the  cur- 
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ricula  of  other  colleges  and  select  the  best  for  the  university.  When 
the  dedication  of  Old  East,  the  first  building  on  the  campus,  took 
place,  McCorkle  was  chosen  for  the  principal  speech.  Most  impor- 
tantly, he  also  drew  up  the  four-year  courses  of  study  that  were 
adopted  and  which,  Dr.  Battle  noted,  "all  higher  institutions  of 
learning  at  the  present  day,  have  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
adopted. n  Battle  described  him  as  the  "venerable  father  of  educa- 
tion in  our  state." 

When  time  came  in  1794  to  choose  a  president  or  "presiding 
professor,"  McCorkle,  despite  expectations,  was  not  nominated. 
Instead,  the  Rev.  David  Ker,  a  Presbyterian  preacher  from 
Fayetteville,  and  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  a  former  pupil  of  McCorkle's 
and  later  president  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  were  nominated. 
Ker  was  chosen.  No  doubt  this  was  a  great  disappointment  to 
McCorkle  but  he  neither  voiced  this  feeling  nor  showed  resent- 
ment. This  was  particularly  admirable  for  the  man  who  is  credited 
with  destroying  his  prospects  was,  if  not  a  friend  in  the  end,  at 
least  a  long  acquaintance. 

General  William  R.  Davie,  now  credited  as  the  "father*  of  the 
university,  was  a  fellow  Presbyterian  and  had  lived  in  Salisbury 
for  several  years  while  McCorkle  was  at  Thyatira.  Davie,  a  strong 
force  in  the  origin  of  the  university,  had  presided  at  the  dedication 
of  the  first  building  and  had  introduced  McCorkle,  the  principal 
speaker.  While  Davie  probably  blackballed  McCorkle,  the  reason 
is  not  clear.  The  Zion-Parnassus  biographers  suggest  it  was  be- 
cause Davie  doubted  McCorkle's  business  ability.  Another  theory 
is  that  Davie  was  under  the  sway  of  the  French  deist  movement 
and  felt  a  preacher  would  not  suit  a  public  college.  This  holds  little 
water,  for  a  minister  was  chosen  as  the  presiding  professor  and 
another,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Caldwell,  was  the  first  president  bearing 
that  title. 

Davie,  a  leading  Federalist,  had  been  a  close  friend  and  political 
associate  of  General  John  Steele  of  Salisbury,  who  was  the  half- 
brother-in-law  of  McCorkle.  Indignant  over  the  treatment  of 
McCorkle,  Steele  wrote  a  biting  letter  that  broke  his  and  Davie's 
bonds.  In  a  second  letter  he  wrote:  "My  letter  was  the  dictate  of 
what  I  considered  at  the  time,  and  still  think,  a  just  indignation 
for  the  ill-treatment  which  Dr.  McCorkle  received  ...  I  have  no 
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sons  to  educate,  and  my  nephew  [Dr.  McCorkles  son]  is  relieved  of 
the  humiliation  of  acquiring  his  education  at  an  institution  whose 
outset  was  characterized  by  acts  of  ingratitude  and  insult  towards 
his  father."  The  split  was  later  healed. 

Dr.  McCorkles  interest  in  and  involvement  with  the  University 
did  not  end  with  this  rejection.  Another  disappointment  was  to 
quickly  follow.  The  next  year,  in  1795,  it  was  decided  to  change 
the  table  of  organization  with  a  president  and  five  faculty  mem- 
bers. A  five-man  trustee  committee  chose  McCorkle  to  be  the  new 
professor  of  moral  and  political  philosophy  and  history.  It  was 
intended  that  McCorkle  be  named  the  presiding  professor  in  the 
place  of  Ker.  This  position,  while  retained,  would  soon  be  replaced 
in  importance  by  the  yet-to-be-named  president;  but  the  presiding 
professor  had  the  perk  of  a  free  house.  When  the  new  president 
was  appointed,  he  got  the  house  and  McCorkle  would  have  to  pay 
for  his  own  housing.  As  a  true  Scot,  he  held  this  as  a  matter  of 
importance  and  asked  the  trustees  to  increase  his  stipend  to  take 
care  of  housing  when  he  had  to  move.  They  refused,  and  McCorkle 
turned  down  the  job,  remaining  at  Thyatira  the  rest  of  his  life. 
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THE  FIGHTING  PREACHER  OF 
BETHANY  PRESBYTERIAN 

What  set  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian  ministers  apart  from 
others  was  their  exceptional  devotion  to  their  new  nation  and  to 
education.  Among  the  handful  of  pioneer  preachers  in  the  Pied- 
mont, the  Rev.  James  Hall  of  the  present  Iredell  section  of  early 
Rowan  excelled  in  these  interests.  He  founded  one  of  the  earliest 
schools  in  this  section,  became  the  centerpiece  of  a  patriotic  legend 
of  the  American  Revolution  and  was  an  energetic  and  faithful 
leader  of  his  denomination.  While  these  interests  seemingly  went 
hand-to-glove  among  many  of  the  early  preachers,  none  combined 
them  any  more  successfully  than  Hall,  for  many  years  the  pastor 
of  historic  Bethany  Presbyterian  Church  east  of  Statesville. 

His  origins  are  those  of  the  thousands  of  lowland  Scots  who 
moved  from  their  native  land  to  northern  Ireland  and  after  a 
pause  of  several  generations,  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  settle  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Again  after  a  pause,  the  pursuit  of  more  opportunities 
brought  the  Halls  down  the  great  Valley  of  Virginia  and  into  the 
central  Piedmont  of  North  Carolina  in  1752,  only  a  few  years  after 
the  earliest  arrivals.  They  apparently  were  well-to-do  for  the  day, 
or  quickly  prospered,  for  they  sent  James  to  Nassau  Hall  (Princeton 
University)  to  study  for  the  ministry.  He  graduated  in  1774  and 
was  ordained  in  1778.  In  that  year  he  became  pastor  of  Bethany 
and  Concord  churches  and  the  first  regular  pastor  of  Fourth  Creek 
Church,  the  present-day  First  Church  of  Statesville. 

His  interest  in  education  became  evident  that  same  year.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  the  American  Revolution  had  been  indecisively 
under  way  for  three  years,  the  southern  interior  was  relatively 
quiet.  Acting  on  the  apparent  need  for  a  classical  academy  Hall 
established  Clio's  Nursery  (Clio,  daughter  of  Zeus  in  Greek  my- 
thology, was  the  muse  of  history)  along  the  South  Yadkin,  ten 
miles  north  of  Statesville.  Hall's  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  James 
McEwin,  was  the  teacher.  The  war  moved  into  Piedmont  North 
Carolina  and  Hall  closed  the  academy  until  the  spring  of  1782 
when  the  danger  of  the  hostile  British  presence  had  passed.  It 
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remained  in  operation  until  1787  when  the  building  burned.  No 
record  of  its  being  rebuilt  and  reopened  has  been  found. 

Some  time  after  the  closing  of  Clio's  Nursery,  Hall  re-entered 
education  on  a  formal  basis  at  his  home  near  Bethany.  It  is  likely 
that  he  was  offering  informal  instruction  all  along,  but  at  some 
disputed  time  he  opened  what  he  called  the  Academy  of  Science  at 
his  home.  Historian  Archibald  Henderson  said  the  science  acad- 
emy was  opened  "not  long*  after  Clios  burned;  however,  shortly 
before  his  death  in  1826,  Hall  recorded  his  memories  of  the  school: 
"I  began  teaching  at  Bethany  in  the  summer  of  1822;  taught  a 
year  in  the  session  house.  A  number  of  boys  built  little  shanties  to 
study  in  the  first  winter.  I  think  it  was  in  the  spring  of  1823  we 
first  occupied  the  academy  and  I  taught  in  it  two  years.  Uncle 
Robert  Hall  succeeded  me." 

The  little  Academy  of  Science  casts  light  on  Halls  strong  inter- 
est in  the  sciences.  Henderson  says  that  of  all  the  teachers  in 
18th-century  North  Carolina  he  was  the  most  gifted  in  the  sci- 
ences. While  at  Princeton,  Henderson  wrote,  Hall  mastered  the 
contents  of  Euclid  and  constructed  a  quadrant  for  the  measure- 
ment of  heights  and  distances.  He  was  offered  a  position  as  teacher 
of  mathematics  at  Princeton  at  the  time  of  his  graduation.  Having 
had  a  late  start,  he  was  30  years  old. 

Later  he  became  widely  known  for  the  cyclometer  he  invented. 
It  was  this  distance-measuring  device,  attached  to  his  gig,  that  he 
used  to  measure  the  five  miles  from  which  Back  Creek  Church 
was  to  be  separated  from  Thyatira  after  their  split  in  1805.  Charles 
Caldwell,  a  famous  doctor  and  scientist,  who  lived  in  Salisbury  in 
the  late  18th  century,  claimed  that  Hall  invented  a  steamboat 
which  he  ran  on  a  lake.  An  obituary  writer  also  claimed  that  the 
equipment  bought  for  the  little  science  academy  was  "better  philo- 
sophical equipment  than  some  of  our  respectable  colleges  possess 
at  the  present  time." 

The  difficulties  faced  by  the  masters  and  their  pupils  in  rural 
North  Carolina  at  that  period  were  many.  Not  the  least  of  these 
was  the  lack  of  textbooks.  Hall  gained  some  attention  by  writing 
his  own  and  circulating  handwritten  copies  among  the  students. 
While  this  had  its  drawbacks,  the  experiment  was  successful  and 
led  to  the  printing  of  two  volumes,  on  elementary  geometry  and 
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English  grammar.  Hall  also  taught  a  class  in  grammar  for  mem- 
bers of  his  congregation  on  Saturdays  and  for  this  he  devised  "a 
system  of  grammar."  It  was  handwritten  but  in  1812  was  printed 
and  widely  used  as  a  textbook. 

As  could  be  expected  in  one  of  such  intellectual  attainments, 
Hall  was  a  lover  of  and  collector  of  books.  His  library  rivaled  the 
large  collections  of  his  area  contemporaries,  the  Rev.  Samuel  E. 
McCorkle  of  Thyatira  and  the  Salisbury  plantation  owner,  John 
Steele.  To  help  build  the  skimpy  library  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Hall  selected  49  volumes  as  a  gift  to  the  young  univer- 
sity. 

Historian  William  H.  Foote  later  weighed  Hall's  accomplish- 
ments and  wrote  this  view  of  them:  "His  efforts  in  leading  young 
men  into  the  ministry  were  eminently  successful.  His  character 
for  talents  and  piety,  and  public  spirit;  his  soundness  as  a  theolo- 
gian; his  great  facility  in  imparting  instruction;  and  the  pleasure 
he  took  in  the  employment;  and  his  well  selected  library,  caused 
his  house  to  become  a  school  of  the  prophets,  from  which  came  out 
some  of  the  best  ministers  in  our  southern  Zion.  The  following 
catalogue  will  show  the  importance  of  this  school  of  divinity:  Rev. 
Messrs.  Robert  Hall  (his  brother);  James  McEwin  (his  brother-in- 
law);  J.  M.  Wilson,  D.D.,  Rocky  River;  John  Robinson,  D.D.,  Poplar 
Tent;  James  Adams,  S.  C;  Thomas  J.  Hall,  Tenn.;  Joseph  D. 
Kilpatrick,  N.  C;  and  Thomas  Neely,  S.  C.  These  have  now,  with 
scarce  an  exception,  passed  away  from  the  earthly  vineyard.  Their 
history  will  show  that  Iredell  County  has  been  the  nursery  of  good 
men,  and  the  birthplace  of  the  most  laborious  ministers  of  the  last 
generations. 

"How  he  ever  found  time  to  read  enough  to  be  able  to  lead 
young  men  in  the  study  of  theology  can  be  accounted  for  only  on 
the  ground  of  his  having  no  family,  and  resolutely  devoting  all  his 
time  to  build  the  church  of  the  Living  God." 

Hall  has  been  described  as  the  "fighting  preacher"  for  his  Ameri- 
can Revolution  military  service.  That  he  was  a  patriot  and  served 
in  the  American  Army  is  clear.  Just  how  extensive  his  service  was 
is  not.  Dr.  Henderson,  Hall's  admiring  biographer,  notes  that  Hall 
was  trained  at  Princeton  under  the  eyes  of  its  fiery  Scotch  presi- 
dent, Dr.  John  Witherspoon,  a  militant  Christian  signer  of  the 
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Declaration  of  Independence.  It  was  Witherspoon  who  told  the 
Continental  Congress  that  the  times  for  independence  "are  not 
only  ripe  but  rotting." 

Although  exact  chronology  is  missing,  Hall  joined  the  North 
Carolina  militia  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  this  area.  He  was  called 
to  active  service  when  General  Griffith  Rutherford  led  the  Tar 
Heel  militia  against  the  Cherokee  Indians  in  South  Carolina  and 
western  North  Carolina.  That  he  was  a  minister  and  theoretically 
a  man  of  peace  did  not  prevent  him  from  drawing  his  sword.  That 
he  fired  in  anger  is  attested  by  one  report  that  during  the  Indian 
war  he  shot  a  Negro  slave,  mistaking  him  for  an  Indian. 

A  contemporary  gave  this  colorful  description  of  him:  "An  excel- 
lent rider,  personally  almost  Herculean,  possessed  of  a  very  long 
and  durable  arm  and,  taking  as  he  did,  daily  lessons  from  a  skilled 
teacher  of  the  art,  he  became  in  a  short  time  one  of  the  best 
swordsmen  in  the  cavalry  of  the  South  ...  as  judicious  in  council  as 
he  was  formidable  in  action,  he  received  the  sobriquet  of  the  Ulysses 
of  his  regiment."  Militia  records  support  the  claim  that  he  served 
simultaneously  as  a  captain  and  a  chaplain  of  his  regiment.  And  it 
was  as  such  that  he  became  part  of  one  of  the  colorful  legends  of 
the  Revolution. 

In  the  spring  of  1782,  General  Nathaniel  Greene  had  with- 
drawn his  headquarters  to  Salisbury.  British  General  Cornwallis 
was  pursuing  from  the  southwest.  While  Greene  had  originally 
planned  to  take  his  stand — as  he  later  did  at  Guilford  Court- 
house— in  the  Salisbury  area,  events  forced  him  to  delay  his  plans. 
But  he  needed  all  possible  manpower  to  delay  and  weaken  the 
onward  rush  of  Cornwallis  at  the  fords  on  the  Catawba  River. 
General  William  Lee  Davidson  was  detached  from  his  field  duties 
to  call  up  those  militiamen  not  in  the  field.  It  was  Sunday  morn- 
ing and  Hall  was  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  sermons  at  the  Bethany 
Presbyterian  Church  when  a  stranger  strode  into  the  church  and 
delivered  a  message  to  Hall  in  the  pulpit.  He  read  the  message  to 
himself  and  then  to  the  congregation.  It  was  a  call  to  arms.  Hast- 
ily ending  the  service,  Hall  called  up  his  militiamen  and  donned 
his  uniform. 

Hall  and  his  troops  were  apparently  with  General  Davidson 
when  the  British  forced  a  passage  at  the  Cowans  Ford  in  upper 
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Mecklenburg  a  few  days  later.  Accounts  related  that  he  was  "in 
the  neighborhood*  of  the  riverbank  site  where  a  British  bullet 
ended  the  life  of  General  Davidson.  There  are  no  records  of  heroic 
resistance  after  the  British  crossed.  The  militia,  presumably  in- 
cluding Hall,  fled,  and  later  were  routed  again  in  the  skirmish  at 
Torrence's  tavern.  Prom  somewhere,  Henderson  found  evidence 
that  Hall  later  was  offered  the  commission  of  brigadier  general  to 
succeed  Davidson.  Henderson's  admiration  for  Hall,  however,  casts 
a  bit  of  doubt  on  that.  He  wrote:  "No  man  with  red  blood  in  his 
veins  can  withhold  the  highest  admiration  from  a  man  who  could 
fight  like  the  devil  all  week  and  preach  like  an  angel  on  Sunday." 

Born  on  August  22,  1744,  he  was  eight  years  old  when  his 
parents,  James  and  Prudence  Hall,  moved  the  family  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  North  Carolina.  They  settled  on  a  farm  about  eight 
miles  northeast  of  Statesville.  Although  the  family  was  well-to-do 
by  that  day's  standards,  Hall  was  unable  to  realize  his  dreams 
immediately.  The  Halls  were  a  large  family  and  with  his  father  in 
failing  health  he  was  needed  on  the  farm.  However,  when  the 
depth  of  his  yearning  for  the  ministry  became  clear  to  his  father, 
he  pledged  to  help  his  son  reach  that  goal.  After  studies  at  Crowfield 
Academy,  the  first  classic  school  of  the  Piedmont,  he  entered 
Princeton  at  the  age  of  26.  While  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  minis- 
try, it  developed  that  he  had  exceptional  talents  in  the  mathematical 
and  scientific  fields.  A  historian  later  wrote  that  Hall  never  thought 
highly  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  one  whose  knowledge  of  math 
was  slight.  His  talent  was  unusual  enough  to  attract  the  attention 
of  Dr.  Witherspoon  who  offered  him  a  post  as  teacher  of  math- 
ematics. But  his  eye  was  fixed  on  the  ministry  and  he  declined  the 
offer.  His  interest  in  science  remained  strong  the  rest  of  his  life. 

He  was  licensed  by  the  Georgia  Presbytery  in  1776  as  a  proba- 
tioner and  in  1778  he  was  installed  as  pastor  of  three  Iredell 
congregations,  Concord,  Fourth  Creek  and  Bethany.  He  was  the 
first  regular  pastor  of  Fourth  Creek  (now  First  Church,  Statesville) 
and  Bethany,  founded  in  1775.  After  12  years,  in  1790,  he  re- 
signed the  Concord  and  Fourth  Creek  pastorates  to  concentrate  on 
Bethany.  He  served  there  until  1816,  making  his  total  years  of 
service  there  38. 
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Dr.  Hall  is  buried  among  his  relatives  in  a  graveyard  surrounded 
by  a  handsome  stone  wall.  The  graveyard  and  the  old  wooden 
church  building  make  it  one  of  the  more  picturesque  church  set- 
tings in  the  Piedmont.  On  busy  Highway  21  nearby  is  a  state 
highway  marker  that  reads:  "James  Hall,  Presbyterian  minister, 
Revolutionary  soldier  and  chaplain,  educator,  pioneer  missionary 
to  the  Natchez  country.  Grave  is  50  yards  north." 

In  1875  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  Bethany  Church, 
the  Rev.  F.  H.  Johnston  commented  thusly  on  his  preaching  styles: 
"As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Hall  was  distinguished  more  for  the  power 
than  the  graces  of  oratory.  His  sermons  are  said  to  have  been 
strong  and  earnest;  the  lucidus  ordo  was  their  characteristic,  and 
that  unction  of  the  spirit  which  is  the  certain  mark  of  the  pulpit 
power.  His  manner  was  full  of  tenderness  and  feeling  and  he  was 
often  affected  to  tears. " 

His  mark  was  more  deeply  etched  in  two  other  concerns  of  the 
church.  One  was  the  extension  of  the  church  influence  through 
missionary  zeal.  This  was  demonstrated  through  numberless  trips 
throughout  adjoining  counties  and  as  many  as  14  extended  trips, 
including  one  to  the  Mississippi  territory.  But  of  far  more  inter- 
est— and  revealing  to  this  day — was  his  "A  Narrative  of  a  Most 
Extraordinary  Work  of  Religion."  Published  in  Philadelphia  in 
1802,  this  described  the  amazing  revival  movement  in  North  Caro- 
lina in  the  first  years  of  the  19th  century. 

The  differences  between  the  conservative  and  traditional  "old 
siders"  and  the  emotional  "new  siders*  were  first  noted  in  New 
England  in  the  mid- 1700s,  but  they  didn't  burst  into  full  flame  in 
the  South  until  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century.  The  spark 
that  set  off  the  spiritual  conflagrations  in  this  area  was  struck  in 
Randolph  County  where  new-siders  called  on  the  ministers  of  sev- 
eral denominations  to  lead  a  Great  Revival.  Hearing  of  this,  four 
well  established  pastors,  Hall,  McCorkle  of  Thyatira,  Joseph  D. 
Kilpatrick  of  Third  Creek  and  Lewis  Wilson  of  Concord  and  Fourth 
Creek,  determined  to  see  for  themselves  what  this  excitement  was 
all  about.  They  and  about  100  of  their  congregational  members 
journeyed  from  50  to  80  miles  to  Randolph  where  they  watched — 
and  ultimately  took  part  in — the  uninhibited  exaltations. 
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While  Hall  favored  some  of  the  warm-blooded  practices  of  the 
New  Side,  he  was  by  no  means  a  fanatic,  nor  was  McCorkle,  a 
conservative  Old  Sider.  Both  were  fair-minded  men  and  came  to 
believe  it  important  to  witness  these  exercises  in  person.  The  New 
Side  influence  was  creeping  into  the  congregation  at  Thyatira  as  it 
was  into  the  Bethany  congregation.  These  emotional  scenes  were 
by  no  means  restricted  to  the  periodic  revivals.  In  his  booklet  Hall 
recorded  these  observations:  "At  a  communion  in  my  own  church 
...  we  had  a  solemnity  from  Friday  noon  until  Tuesday  morning, 
during  which  time  there  was  scarcely  any  recess  of  exercises  day 
or  night,  and  a  far  greater  proportion  of  the  assembly  were  reli- 
giously affected  than  I  had  ever  seen  at  our  public  meetings." 

Hall  did  not  swerve  from  his  Presbyterian  loyalty.  In  addition  to 
his  regular  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Concord  Presbytery, 
he  represented  it  at  sixteen  General  Assemblies  of  the  Church, 
and  in  1803  was  chosen  as  the  assembly  moderator.  He  was  the 
only  North  Carolinian  to  serve  in  that  role.  He  was  active  in  the 
formation  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  first  president  of  the  N.  C. 
Bible  Society,  and  his  erudition  was  recognized  in  the  educational 
world  when  he  was  given  honorary  degrees  as  Doctor  of  Divinity 
by  both  Princeton  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Hall 
retired  from  service  at  Bethany  in  1816  because  of  failing  health. 
He  had  served  the  church  for  38  years.  He  died  in  1826  at  the  age 
of  82. 

Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  another  noted  Presbyterian  leader  of  the 
period,  in  writing  his  autobiography  spoke  thus  of  Hall:  "From  the 
superior  size  of  his  person,  the  form  and  grandeur  of  his  head  and 
countenance,  the  snowy  whiteness  of  his  hair — and  from  the  sur- 
passing venerableness  of  his  whole  appearance,  he  was  by  far  the 
most  attractive  and  admired  personage  in  the  reverend  body  of 
which  he  was  a  member — instinctively  regarded,  by  all  who  be- 
held him,  as  the  rightful  Nestor  and  ornament  of  the  assembly.* 
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ADOLPH  NUSSMANN  AND 
GOTTFRIED  ARENDS 

Early  settlers  had  economic  as  well  as  religious  motivations  for 
leaving  their  homes  and  Mends  in  Europe  for  a  new  and  strange 
world.  The  opportunity  to  worship  in  their  own  way  without  inter- 
ference from  established  churches  clearly  played  a  role  in  their 
difficult  decision.  But  the  major  reason  that  thousands  of  Scotch- 
Irish,  Germans  and  English  poured  into  the  back  countries  of 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  in  the  18th  century 
was  a  desire  to  improve  their  economic  lot.  With  the  exceptions  of 
some  who  saw  opportunities  for  trading  and  office-holding,  the 
settlers  were  generally  poor,  some  desperately  so.  These  Presbyte- 
rians, Lutherans  and  Quakers  were  also  disadvantaged  in  their 
native  lands  as  believers  in  unorthodox  creeds  at  a  time  when 
church  and  state  were  not  separated. 

The  establishment  of  a  congregation  was  not  difficult  among 
the  earlier  settlers.  They  brought  their  beliefs  and  some  Bibles 
with  them  as  they  crossed  sea  and  land  to  arrive  in  the  Piedmont. 
But  they  didn't  bring  their  ministers  with  them,  and  the  new 
world  was  too  new  to  have  developed  its  own  corps  of  pastors.  As  a 
result,  laymen  struggled  to  keep  the  flocks  together,  failing  in 
many  cases.  Few  records  were  kept  and  today  most  of  the  early 
churches  claim  founding  dates  earlier  than  their  records  support. 

This  inability  to  obtain  trained  and  ordained  leaders  explains, 
in  part,  why  three  of  Salisbury's  main-line  denominations  didn't 
build  permanent  foundations  until  the  1820s.  The  late  start  (1821) 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  remains  inexplicable;  Salisbury 
Presbyterians  were  largest  in  numbers  and  strongest  in  power  for 
70  years  before  they  were  organized  into  a  congregation.  Both  St. 
Lukes  Episcopal  Church  and  St.  John's  Lutheran  Church  had 
much  earlier  roots,  but  these  withered  and  died.  St.  Luke's  was  re- 
established in  1823  and  St.  John's  in  1825. 

For  reasons  not  entirely  clear,  the  country  churches  gained  a 
permanent  footing  far  earlier.  While  St.  Luke's  Parish  was  simul- 
taneously established  with  Rowan  County  in  1753,  it  was  a  paper 
congregation.  English  members  of  the  Church  of  England  were 
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fewer  in  numbers  among  the  original  settlers  than  the  Scotch- 
Irish  and  the  Germans.  And  because  ordination  was  required  in 
England,  there  was  only  a  small  chance  to  obtain  a  minister.  But 
the  organization  of  congregations  quickly  followed  the  settlements 
in  the  outlying  areas.  At  very  early  dates,  the  Lutherans  in  east- 
ern Rowan  and  northern  Mecklenburg  (now  Cabarrus)  established 
the  Organ  and  St.  Johns  churches;  the  German  Reformed,  the 
present  Lower  Stone  congregation;  and  the  Presbyterians,  the 
Thyatira  Church.  None  had  full-time  pastors  or  even  regular  min- 
isterial visits  until  the  1770s.  Just  how  desperate  and  devoted 
these  small  and  isolated  congregations  were  can  best  be  shown  by 
the  history  of  Organ  (Zion)  Church  near  Rockwell  and  St.  John's  of 
Cabarrus. 

Isolated  from  the  other  settlers  by  their  German  language,  the 
early  Lutheran  and  Reformed  settlers  had  special  needs  for  lead- 
ership that  ministers  might  supply.  But  in  the  whole  of  what  was 
to  become  the  13  original  states,  there  probably  were  not  more 
than  25  ordained  Lutheran  ministers  and  most  of  these  were  found 
in  German  settlements  along  the  coast.  The  frontier  settlements 
in  Rowan  were  a  long  way  from  the  coast  and  far  distant  from  the 
best  source  of  a  minister — Germany.  The  occasional  visiting  min- 
ister or  the  local  school  teacher  offering  services  of  sorts  did  not 
meet  their  needs.  Attempts  to  lure  a  minister  from  the  German 
centers  in  Pennsylvania  failed.  If  they  were  serious,  these  German 
Lutherans  of  Rowan  and  Mecklenburg  had  only  one  recourse — 
seek  out  a  pastor  in  Germany.  This  was  an  astonishing  challenge, 
seemingly  an  impossible  one,  for  Germany  was  thousands  of  un- 
certain miles  distant  and  the  prospect  of  life  on  the  backwoods 
frontier  of  North  Carolina  was  not  one  to  lure  promising  young 
ininisters. 

Thus  the  role  of  two  early  settlers,  Christopher  Rintleman 
(Rendleman)  and  Christopher  Layerly  (Lyerly)  was  an  extraordi- 
narily important  one  in  the  North  Carolina  Lutheran  history. 
Rintleman,  representing  the  Zion  (later  Organ)  Church,  and 
Layerly,  the  St.  Johns  Church  of  Cabarrus,  not  only  dared  the 
hazards  of  travel  by  land  and  sea  but  offered  to  make  the  trip  at 
their  own  expense.  Representing  about  60  families  in  the  two 
congregations,  the  earliest  in  the  state,  Rintleman  and  Layerly 
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made  the  trip  to  Charleston  on  horseback  and  obtained  passage  to 
London.  Unfortunately  for  history,  if  they  kept  a  journal  of  their 
trips  and  their  experiences  in  London  and  Germany,  it  has  not 
surfaced.  (Many  descendants  of  these  pastoral  recruiters  are  found 
in  Rowan  and  Cabarrus  today.) 

Their  stopover  in  London  was  necessary;  England  required  its 
approval  of  ministers  and  teachers  going  to  the  royal  colonies.  The 
royal  family,  Germanic  in  origin,  had  earlier  aided  refugees  from 
Germany  and  offered  no  stumbling  block  to  the  recruiters.  In  fact, 
the  family  later  made  a  personal  gift  to  the  Rev.  Adolph  Nussmann 
before  his  departure  to  America.  Rintleman  and  Layerly  went  on 
to  Hanover  in  Germany  where  the  consistory  of  the  Lutheran 
church  played  a  role  in  the  encouragement  of  Nussmann  to  accept 
the  American  mission.  Nussmann,  baptized  a  Catholic,  was  born 
in  Westphalia  in  July  1739.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Franciscan 
Order  at  the  time  he  was  converted  to  Protestantism,  only  a  year 
or  so  before  he  received  the  North  Carolina  call.  At  that  point  he 
was  studying  at  Goettingen  University  on  a  Hanover  Consistory 
scholarship. 

Dr.  Johann  Velthusen  of  the  Hanover  consistory  later  wrote 
"there  was  no  one  better  suited"  to  the  North  Carolina  call  than 
Nussmann;  but  Ruth  Blackwelder,  a  Nussmann  biographer,  sug- 
gests Velthusen  may  have  had  some  uncertainty  at  first,  perhaps 
because  of  his  recent  Catholicism.  This  hesitation  evaporated  dur- 
ing the  three  months  in  1772  when  Nussmann  lived  with  Velthusen 
while  awaiting  transportation  to  America.  Velthusen,  Lutheran 
representative  to  the  royal  court,  became  convinced  of  Nussmanns 
"sincerity  and  integrity. "  During  his  wait  for  a  ship,  Nussmann 
preached  at  the  German  Court  Chapel  where  he  received  his  meals. 

Rintleman  and  Layerly  had  also  been  charged  with  the  recruit- 
ment of  a  school  teacher;  churches  were  the  primary  source  of 
education  in  the  early  period.  This  was  accomplished  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner  for  North  Carolina  Lutheranism.  The  man 
selected  as  schoolmaster  was  Gottfried  Arenas,  a  man  destined  to 
have  more  impact  on  the  North  Carolina  church  than  Nussmann. 
Well  educated  in  German  schools,  Arenas  organized  and  taught 
the  first  German  language  school  in  the  state  at  Organ  Church. 
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Nussmann  and  Arends  came  to  the  colonies  in  1773.  They  set 
out  together  but  their  ship,  battered  by  storms  in  the  North  Sea, 
had  to  turn  back.  Nussmann  proceeded  to  England  via  Rotterdam 
while  Arends  remained  in  Hamburg  to  gather  their  luggage,  books 
and  other  supplies.  At  some  point  he  and  Arends  arrived  in  Charles- 
ton and  proceeded  to  Rowan  County.  Whether  they  were  together 
or  not  is  not  recorded.  Although  Layerly  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
member  of  St.  John's  (Cabarrus),  Organ  apparently  was  the  larger 
and  more  dominant  church  in  the  recruiting  mission;  so  that 
Nussmann  and  Arends  began  their  very  influential  careers  at 
Organ  Church,  Nussmann  as  pastor  and  Arends  as  schoolmaster 
for  the  German  school. 

Nussmann  did  not  begin  his  ministry  at  Organ  Church  in  a 
happy  period.  While  the  Indian  threat  had  subsided  by  1773  this 
was  a  time  of  disturbance  in  the  colony,  here  and  elsewhere.  The 
Regulators  who  were  strong  in  this  area  had  just  been  crushed  by 
Governor  Tryon,  and  the  first  reverberations  of  the  revolt  against 
British  colonial  rule  were  being  felt.  His  parish  was  700  square 
miles;  obviously  he  couldn't  begin  to  serve  it  adequately  by  horse- 
back. There  were  also  rumblings  within  his  church  at  Organ  where 
he  had  chosen  to  locate.  Some  of  his  members  and  some  of  the 
German  Reformed  faith,  whom  he  apparently  also  served,  discov- 
ered he  had  been  a  Catholic  and  this  did  not  please  them. 

One  of  the  interesting  footnotes  in  Nussmann's  life  in  America 
is  his  choices  of  wives.  His  relationship  with  those  two  laymen 
who  had  recruited  him  must  have  been  good.  He  married  Eliza- 
beth, the  daughter  of  Christopher  Rintleman,  in  1774,  and  after 
her  early  death  he  married  Barbara,  the  daughter  of  Christopher 
Layerly.  He  had  a  total  of  three  sons  and  four  daughters  from 
these  marriages.  In  her  biography,  Ruth  Blackwelder  notes,  how- 
ever, that  his  concern  for  his  scattered  flocks  sometimes  appeared 
to  be  greater  than  that  for  his  own  family.  "One  serious  criticism 
of  Pastor  Nussmann,"  she  wrote,  "was  his  near  failure  to  provide 
financially  for  his  own  family  while  he  was  ininistering  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  Lutheran  communities  from  the  Catawba 
River  to  the  Haw  River.*  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  Pastor 
Nussmann  moved  to  St.  John's  in  Cabarrus  where  he  served, 
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busily  and  presumably  happily,  until  his  death  20  years  later.  He 
is  buried  at  the  handsome  St.  John's  graveyard  near  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Faced  with  the  need  for  a  successor,  the  Organ  Lutherans  prob- 
ably pushed  for  a  quick  ordination  of  Arends.  While  training  as  a 
schoolmaster  in  Germany,  Arends  had  also  received  theological 
training  so  the  task  of  qualifying  for  ordination  was  not  a  difficult 
one.  In  August  of  1775,  he  was  examined  at  the  Second  Creek 
Church  (Organ)  by  several  deacons  and  Joachim  Benlow,  a 
Lutheran  supervisor  for  North  and  South  Carolina.  While  this 
was  hardly  an  orthodox  ordination — that  would  have  required  closer 
examination  in  Europe — Arends'  ordination  was  a  practical  move, 
giving  the  fledgling  churches  an  educated,  well-liked  and  ener- 
getic missionary.  Whatever  the  irregularities  may  have  been,  the 
issue  was  seldom,  if  ever,  raised. 

Nussmann's  departure  for  St.  Johns  and  Arends'  assumption  of 
the  Organ  post  was  apparently  no  cause  of  dissension  between 
them.  Little  is  known  of  Nussmann's  work  beyond  the  Mecklenburg 
(Cabarrus)  area  but  there  are  many  records  of  Arends'  work  in 
such  widespread  areas  as  the  German  Lutheran  settlements  in 
Rowan,  Davidson,  Guilford-Orange-Alamance  and  the  Catawba- 
Lincoln-Gaston  sections.  His  organizing  spirit  is  demonstrated  by 
the  claim  of  some  church  historians  that  Arends  organized  the 
Union  Lutheran  Church  on  Bringle  Ferry  Road  in  1774.  This 
would  have  been  a  year  before  his  ordination.  In  any  event,  he 
served  as  its  visiting  pastor  for  11  years,  until  1785  when  he  left 
this  area  to  concentrate  on  church  development  in  the  Catawba 
River  valley. 

His  basic  responsibility  during  his  years  at  Organ  included,  in 
addition  to  his  home  church,  many  other  developing  congrega- 
tions, particularly  to  the  west  and  northwest  of  Rowan.  In  a 
biography  prepared  by  the  Rev.  George  W.  Shuford,  the  author 
found  connections  between  Arends  and  20  churches  and  felt  his 
list  was  incomplete.  Until  his  departure  from  this  area,  most  of  his 
connections  were  in  Rowan,  Davidson,  Guilford,  Forsyth  and 
Alamance.  He  was  also  listed  in  this  period  as  pastor  of  St.  John's 
of  Salisbury,  as  a  successor  to  Nussmann's  brief  service  there. 

In  the  truest  sense  of  the  description,  Arends  must  have  been 
an  early  Lutheran  "circuit  rider,"  a  species  later  made  famous  by 
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Methodists.  Traveling  by  horseback  over  frequently  difficult  roads 
and  across  streams,  he  must  have  taken  weeks  to  visit  his  many 
congregations.  Some  probably  had  church  buildings  while  others 
held  services  in  the  homes  of  members.  Shuford,  using  scant  records, 
estimated  Arends  conducted  at  least  three  confirmation  classes  a 
year,  performed  a  wedding  ceremony  about  every  10  days,  bap- 
tized about  five  infants  a  week,  held  funerals  once  or  twice  a  week 
and  preached  at  least  once  a  Sunday.  Arends,  who  was  financially 
independent,  also  served  as  banker  and  financial  advisor  to  the 
German  settlers.  Only  two  of  the  loans  he  made  to  settlers  are 
listed  as  carrying  interest.  He  also  served  as  a  practical  physician. 
For  all  of  this  he  was  paid,  it  is  believed,  about  100  pounds  a  year 
although  he  also  received  honoraria  fees  for  marriages,  baptisms, 
funerals  and  confirmations. 

While  his  connections  to  Catawba  area  churches  began  earlier, 
it  wasn't  until  1784-85  that  he  moved  his  residence  to  a  Leepers 
Creek  plantation  in  present-day  Lincoln  County.  He  had  earlier 
married  Hannah  Rudisill  of  eastern  Lincoln,  and  they  were  the 
parents  of  eight  children.  Conditions  on  the  frontier  required  sturdy 
clothes,  but  Arends  was  reputed  to  be  a  careful,  even  dandy,  dresser 
who  always  wore  gloves.  While  maintaining  the  dignity  of  his 
office,  Arends  was  less  formal  than  his  German  counterpart  would 
be. 

Although  all  of  the  Lutheran  services  were  performed  in  Ger- 
man, by  this  time  most  Germans  were  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  English  language  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  Nussmann, 
Arends  and  the  other  early  German  pastors  were  able  to  converse, 
more  or  less  readily,  in  English.  German  continued  to  be  the  home 
language,  however,  for  many  years  into  the  19th  century. 

After  the  Revolution,  conditions  improved  to  allow  the  arrival  of 
younger  ministers  and  some  of  the  burden  was  lifted  from 
Nussmann  and  Arends.  These  new  pastors  and  Nussmann  and 
Arends  became  interested  in  organizing  a  Lutheran  synod;  this 
was  accomplished  in  1803  at  St.  John's  Church  in  Salisbury.  Then 
62,  Arends  was  elected  as  the  first  president  although  by  this  time 
he  was  blind  and  physically  worn  out.  He  died  in  1807  and  was 
buried  at  Emmanuel  Church  in  Lincolnton. 
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ROBERT  JOHNSTON  MILLER 


The  somewhat  curious  career  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Johnston  Miller 
in  the  first  years  of  the  19th  century  furnishes  a  case  history  of 
struggles  of  the  early  churches.  Although  his  heart  was  with  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  his  soul  was  dedicated  to  a  God  who 
drew  no  denominational  borders.  Born  in  Scotland  in  1758  and 
reared  in  the  Anglican  Church  of  Scotland,  he  later  labored  in  the 
vineyards  of  the  Methodist,  Lutheran  and  Episcopal  churches  in 
the  young  American  nation.  He  followed  ecumenical  practices  a 
century  and  a  half  before  that  became  the  fashionable  movement 
it  is  today. 

While  Miller  spent  most  of  his  later  years  on  his  "Marys  Grove" 
plantation  in  Lincoln  County,  his  influence  was  broad,  extending 
throughout  western  Carolina  and  even  into  the  broad  Shenandoah 
Valley  of  Virginia.  Locally,  he  was  influential  in  two  historic  devel- 
opments, the  organization  of  the  North  Carolina  Lutheran  Synod 
in  1803  and  the  re-establishment  of  historic  St.  Luke  s  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  1820s.  Seemingly,  most  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
matters  slightly  unorthodox.  Even  his  birth  church  of  Scottish 
Anglicans  deviated  from  the  orthodox  Church  of  England  in  its 
devotion  to  the  pretensions  of  the  royal  Stuart  line. 

Miller  was  only  16  when  he  was  induced  by  an  older  brother  to 
join  his  mercantile  firm  in  Charlestown,  Mass.  He  had  already 
been  well  educated  in  a  classical  school  in  Dundee.  Opposition  to 
things  English  was  by  this  time  well  set  in  Scottish  minds  and 
when  the  American  Revolution  broke  out  he  was  quick  to  declare 
for  liberty  and  join  the  American  forces.  He  was  attached  to  the 
forces  of  General  Nathaniel  Greene  under  Washington  and  served 
in  the  disastrous  Battle  of  Long  Island  as  well  as  the  Brandywine 
and  White  Plains  battles.  During  one  of  these  battles  he  suffered  a 
serious  facial  wound.  His  army  service  then  took  him  to  the  South, 
probably  with  Washington's  forces  at  Yorktown.  He  was  mustered 
out  of  service  in  southeastern  Virginia. 

Now  in  his  mid-twenties,  he  was  ready  to  begin  his  clerical 
career.  With  the  help  of  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Clergyman,  Dr. 
Coke,  he  was  accepted  by  the  divergent  Methodist  Episcopalians 
as  a  licensed  (but  apparently  not  ordained)  preacher.  Historians 
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disagree  on  his  first  assignments.  One  gives  him  a  Tar  River 
charge,  another  a  Yadkin  River  charge.  At  that  point,  the  Method- 
ists, although  in  some  ways  dissenting,  were  still  within  the  Church 
of  England  structure.  However,  when  the  Methodists  severed  their 
connection  with  the  Church  of  England  a  year  or  so  later,  he 
withdrew  from  the  Methodist  Society. 

Apparently  he  had  been  serving  in  this  area,  for  after  his  with- 
drawal he  moved  to  Lincoln  County  where  he  found  an  Episcopalian 
colony.  He  became  their  lay  reader  but,  lacking  ordination,  he  was 
unable  to  administer  the  sacraments,  which  was  done  by  a  friendly 
Lutheran  pastor  in  the  neighborhood.  During  a  period  of  eight 
years  he  continued  in  this  role  and  as  a  teacher  in  a  small  classi- 
cal school. 

At  this  point  his  needs  and  those  of  the  Lutheran  church  crossed. 
The  growing  Lutheran  church  was  in  great  need  of  pastors  and 
Miller  was  also  in  need,  possibly  financial  but  surely  spiritual.  He 
wanted  ordination  and  the  Episcopal  church,  practically  non-exis- 
tent, couldn't  supply  that.  The  result  was  an  odd,  if  not  unique, 
agreement.  He  was  widely  acquainted  among  the  Lutherans  of 
Rowan,  Randolph  and  Guilford  and  they  agreed  to  his  Lutheran 
ordination.  His  own  little  church  urged  him  and  Presbyterian  min- 
isters also  supported  his  course.  As  a  result  on  May  20,  1794,  he 
was  ordained.  But  in  his  loyalty  to  the  Episcopal  church  he  in- 
sisted on  a  reservation  that  he  was  "obliged  to  obey  the  rules, 
ordinances  and  customs  of  the  Christian  Society  called  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  America." 

Only  a  few  days  later,  Miller  attended  an  Episcopalian  conven- 
tion in  Tarboro  where,  now  ordained,  he  took  part  in  the  religious 
services  and  signed,  as  a  clergyman,  the  certification  of  Rev.  Charles 
Pettigrew  as  bishop.  But  Pettigrew  was  never  consecrated  and  the 
next  Episcopal  convention  didn't  come  until  21  years  later.  While 
it  was  obvious  that  he  never  turned  his  back  on  the  Episcopal 
church,  it  had  little  to  offer  him  in  terms  of  opportunity  for  Chris- 
tian service.  This  could  best  be  attained  through  the  Lutheran 
church,  a  denomination  whose  beliefs  are  not  too  dissimilar  from 
Episcopalian. 

Seven  years  before  his  ordination  he  wed  Mary  Perkins,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Perkins,  a  wealthy  plantation  owner.  Perkins  gave  his 
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son-in-law  a  plantation  near  Lenoir  as  a  wedding  gift.  The  Millers 
moved  there  in  1806  and  it  is  the  site  of  his  burial.  A  biographer 
implies  that  the  sense  of  his  devotion  can  be  felt  by  the  fact  that 
he  never  asked  for,  nor  received,  a  salary. 

While  the  Whitehaven  church  was  nominally  Episcopalian  it 
was  not  formally  so,  and  served  many  Lutheran  members.  This 
was  not  unusual  in  the  congregations  he  organized  before  his 
Episcopalian  ordination.  The  history  of  the  North  Carolina  diocese 
notes  it  would  be  "incorrect*  to  call  them  Episcopalian  in  a  strict 
sense.  Rather,  the  history  says,  they  represent  his  mixed  alle- 
giances. Some,  such  as  St.  Michael's  in  Troutman  later  became 
the  Holy  Trinity  Lutheran  while  Christ  Church  in  Cleveland, 
Rowans  oldest  Episcopal  congregation,  remained  Episcopal. 

Miller  apparently  had  a  notion  that  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Episcopalians  should  have  some  sort  of  a  union.  When  he  at- 
tended (and  was  ordained  at)  the  Raleigh  convention  in  1821,  it 
was  as  a  delegate  from  the  "German  and  English  Lutheran  Synod 
of  North  Carolina,"  a  synod  he  had  helped  found  only  a  few  years 
before.  But  nothing  along  this  line  developed  although  the 
Lutheran-Episcopalian  relations  remained  cordial. 

Miller's  peculiar  relationship  to  the  Lutheran  church  seemed 
readily  accepted  on  both  sides.  He  was  one  of  the  four  pastors  and 
fourteen  laymen  who  met  in  Salisbury  on  May  2,  1803,  to  form  the 
North  Carolina  synod.  Miller  was  chosen  as  secretary,  was  re- 
elected the  next  year,  and  chosen  as  president  of  the  synod  for 
1812.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the  synodical  constitution. 

No  recorder  has  noted  how  Miller  handled  the  language  prob- 
lem. As  a  Scotch  minister  with  classical  training,  he  might  be 
expected  to  understand  Greek  and  Latin.  But  German?  It's  not 
likely  that  was  in  his  curricula.  Yet  at  the  time  of  his  association 
with  the  Lutheran  church  German  was  still  the  basic  language  of 
many  older  church  members.  It  can  be  expected  that  the  handful 
of  ministers  could  get  along  in  English,  and  most  of  the  young 
people,  anxious  to  abandon  the  old  ways,  were  becoming  increas- 
ingly proficient  in  a  second  language.  Fearing  that  the  loss  of 
language  would  mean  the  loss  of  German  culture  and  even,  per- 
haps, its  form  of  worship,  the  church  tried  to  delay  the  transition 
from  German  to  English.  To  be  fully  effective,  Miller  must  have 
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learned  some  German.  Since  the  subject  is  not  touched  on  in  ar- 
ticles about  Miller,  perhaps  the  understanding  and  use  of  English 
among  the  Germans  was  more  extensive  than  realized. 

The  Lutheran  willingness  to  accept  and  use  Miller  also  reflects 
the  meagerness  of  the  pastoral  supply.  During  the  Revolution  there 
were  only  two  Lutheran  ministers  to  serve  an  impossibly,  wide- 
spread area  and  as  noted,  only  four  were  present  for  the 
organization  of  the  synod  in  1803.  More  efficient  use  of  this  lim- 
ited supply  of  pastors  was  one  reason  for  the  organization.  They 
were  hardly  serving  all  of  the  organized  churches,  much  less  reach- 
ing the  pockets  of  Lutheran  Germans  in  the  back  country.  Miller 
was  chosen  as  the  first  missionary  for  the  new  synod  and  in  that 
role  was  constantly  on  the  move.  He  had  to  supply  pastor-less 
churches  and  help  organize  missions  where  the  numbers  of 
Lutherans  warranted  churches. 

While  he  was  not  alone  in  this  endeavor  he  is  perhaps  the  best 
known  because  of  two  mission  trips  to  the  valley  of  Virginia  in 
1811  and  1813.  Miller  kept  a  journal  of  those  trips  and  it  is  a  rich 
source  of  information  about  day-by-day  life  on  the  frontier  as  well 
as  offering  insights  on  religious  needs  and  practices  of  the  day. 
Because  the  roads  were  rough  and  the  accommodations  uncertain 
at  best,  the  journeys  must  have  been  trying  and  even  hazardous 
for  a  man  well  into  his  middle  age.  A  study  of  the  1811  trip  shows 
he  traveled  3,000  miles  into  South  Carolina,  eastern  Tennessee, 
West  Virginia  and  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  Presumably  he  traveled 
in  some  form  of  buggy  for  he  carried  religious  materials  with  him. 

What  reflects  favorably  on  "Parson*  Miller,  as  he  became  known, 
was  his  lack  of  complaints.  He  notes  heavy  rains,  thunderstorms, 
difficult  fords,  welcomes  both  joyous  and  indifferent,  some  hostil- 
ity from  other  preachers,  and  settlers  of  good  character  and  of  bad. 
"On  my  whole  tour,*  Miller  wrote,  "I  have  baptized  this  year  two 
adults  and  sixty  children,  preached  sixty-seven  times,  traveled 
three  thousand  miles  and  received  $70.44  for  my  support,  without 
asking  for  a  cent  in  any  way,  and  arrived  home  in  health  and 
safety.  Honor,  thanks  and  praise  be  the  Lord.* 

While  he  was  greeted  cooly  by  some  preachers,  he  specifically 
mentions  friendly  receptions  from  Baptists,  Methodists  and  Pres- 
byterians. Some  of  these  ministers  went  out  of  their  way  to  arrange 
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preaching  services  for  him.  He  mentions  holding  these  services  in 
homes,  courthouses,  schools  and  churches  (Lutheran  and  other- 
wise). 

Two  years  later,  accompanied  by  another  Lutheran  pastor,  he 
returned  to  the  Valley  of  Virginia  on  a  two-month  mission.  This 
was  shorter,  only  1,080  miles,  but  it  also  covered  the  Blue  Ridge 
foothill  counties.  He  was  quite  critical  of  the  indifference  of  these 
Virginians  to  matters  of  religious  belief.  He  notes  a  "general  ne- 
glect" of  religion  and  adds  that  "most  of  them  are  of  the  baptist  or 
methodist  denomination. n  His  observations  on  the  state  of  reli- 
gion— and  he  found  it  in  sorry  state  at  times — are  unhappy  and 
fearful  when  it  is  absent  or  failing  but  joyous  when  he  finds  it 
flourishing  and  meaningful.  He  almost  never  condemns,  prefer- 
ring to  express  hope  of  better  days. 

These  pioneering  missions  were  the  highlights  of  his  career 
although  he  continued  to  serve  the  Lutheran  churches  in  western 
North  Carolina.  But  all  those  years  failed  to  blot  out  the  childhood 
dream  he  had  of  becoining  an  Episcopalian  minister.  At  a  conven- 
tion held  in  Raleigh  in  1821,  Parson  Miller  submitted  his  papers 
of  ordination  from  the  Lutheran  church  and  asked  they  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Episcopalians.  They  were  and  on  May  1,  he  was 
ordained  a  deacon  and  advanced  to  the  priesthood.  This  act  closed 
his  active  service  for  the  Lutherans. 

W.  W.  Scott,  a  biographer,  wrote  of  this  event:  "The  hopes  of  his 
youth  were  realized,  but  he  was  now  an  old  man  and  the  best 
years  of  his  life  had  been  given  to  Lutheranism.  It  was  the  misfor- 
tune of  Episcopacy  and  not  his  fault  that  his  missionary  labor  of 
thirty  years  had  not  been  performed  for  his  own  church." 

Parson  Miller's  fundamental  love  for  the  church  of  his  youth 
apparently  never  flagged  during  the  years  of  his  Lutheran  service. 
He  served  the  Whitehaven  Episcopalians  while  simultaneously 
serving  the  Lutherans  of  several  churches.  He  attended  the  Tarboro 
Episcopal  convention  in  1794,  the  same  year  he  was  ordained  by 
the  Lutherans.  Despite  the  Tarboro  meeting,  the  state  of  the  Epis- 
copal church  continued  to  decline.  The  bishop  elected  at  Tarboro, 
Charles  Pettigrew,  was  never  consecrated  and  when  he  died  the 
only  Episcopal  niinister  in  the  state  lived  too  far  away  to  conduct 
the  funeral. 
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When  the  reviving  meeting  of  the  diocese  was  held  in  1817, 
Miller  attended  as  a  representative  of  the  feeble  St.  Luke's  congre- 
gation. In  his  history  of  St.  Luke's  church,  historian  William  Powell 
noted:  To  Parson  Miller,  Bishop  Chesire  ascribed  credit  for  keep- 
ing alive  the  love  of  the  Church  among  the  people  of  St.  Luke's  in 
a  region  which  never  had  the  benefit  of  regular  ministerial  ser- 
vices until  after  1817  but  where  the  people  resolutely  held  to  their 
Church  principles  inherited  from  their  father." 

The  election  of  Bishop  John  Ravenscroft  in  1823  was  one  of  the 
most  important  events  in  Episcopal  history.  This  occurred  in 
Salisbury  at  a  church  built  about  1818  on  the  site  of  the  colonial 
church  shared  by  the  Lutherans  and  Episcopalians.  (This  would 
have  been  in  the  Old  Lutheran  graveyard  on  North  Lee  Street.) 
Although  Miller  was  never  a  member  or  pastor  of  St.  Luke's,  he 
seems  to  have  become  the  middle  man  between  the  reviving  church 
and  the  bishop.  He  made  the  arrangements  for  the  bishop's  next 
visits  to  Salisbury  in  1825.  However,  progress  in  reviving  the 
church  must  have  been  slow.  Parson  Miller  wrote  to  the  bishop 
that  the  appointment  of  a  missionary  for  the  area  "would  have 
been  Time  and  Toil,  and  money  expended  in  vain." 

His  final  years  were  spent  in  serving  Episcopal  churches  in 
Lincoln,  Burke,  Iredell  and  elsewhere.  He  died  in  1834  and  is 
buried  near  Lenoir.  Of  him  Dr.  J.  L.  Morgan,  long-time  president 
of  the  North  Carolina  synod,  wrote:  "He  possessed  the  rare  faculty 
of  being  able  to  serve  its  (Lutheran  church)  interests  faithfully, 
even  though  he  continued  to  have  a  deep  interest  in  his  mother 
church.  As  a  result  of  his  pastoral  efforts,  many  individual  and 
even  whole  congregations  were  preserved  to  the  Lutheran  church." 
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FRANCIS  J.  MURDOCH 


While  the  Rev.  Jethro  Rumple  was  deeply  impressing  his  stamp 
on  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Salisbury,  the  Rev.  Francis  J. 
Murdoch  was  doing  the  same  thing  on  perhaps  a  broader  scale, 
while  rector  of  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church  only  a  block  or  so 
away.  Seldom  has  a  small  city  come  under  the  influence  of  minis- 
ters of  such  a  major  caliber  during  the  same  decades.  Eloquent, 
learned  and  dedicated,  Murdoch  and  Rumple  remain  more  than 
eighty  years  after  their  deaths  models  of  caring  concern  that  goes 
beyond  normal  pastoral  bounds.  In  the  tradition  of  his  denomina- 
tion, Rumple  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education  at  all  levels. 
Although  he  held  a  particular  interest  in  the  education  of  minis- 
ters, Murdoch's  concerns  were  broader,  extending  to  a  missionary 
zeal  not  always  a  part  of  Episcopalian  history.  With  the  enthusi- 
asm of  more  characteristic  of  a  19th-century  Methodist,  Murdoch 
established — or  attempted  to  establish — Episcopalian  churches 
throughout  the  county.  And  in  an  even  more  unlikely  move, 
Murdoch  became  a  front  runner  in  the  industrial  development  in 
Rowan  County  on  the  belief  that  Christianity  would  be  well  served 
if  its  practioners  had  full  stomachs. 

Among  the  other  deviations  from  the  normal  in  Murdoch's  life 
was  that,  while  of  Scotch-Irish  blood  and  tradition,  he  and  his 
ancestors  were  Episcopalians  rather  than  Presbyterians  and  rela- 
tively late -comers  in  the  flow  of  migrants  from  Ulster  to 
Pennsylvania  and  to  North  Carolina.  William  and  Margaret 
Murdoch  and  their  many  children  (Francis  was  the  fourth  son  and 
tenth  child)  arrived  in  Pennsylvania  in  1843  and  moved  to  the 
Asheville  area  in  1845  where  Francis  was  born  on  March  17, 1846. 
His  father  was  a  pioneer  importer  and  breeder  of  fine  cattle. 
Murdoch's  early  education  came  at  Col.  Stephen  Lee's  school  in 
Asheville.  The  Civil  War  broke  out  in  1861  and  Murdoch,  then 
only  15  or  16,  enlisted  in  the  First  (Bethel)  Regiment.  However, 
the  regimental  records  show  that  he  was  released  from  service 
after  eight  months;  undoubtedly  his  father  intervened. 

Perhaps  to  solace  him,  his  father  entered  him  in  The  Citadel 
military  college.  There  to  fill  General  Lee's  ranks  in  the  declining 
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days  of  the  Confederacy  in  1864  he  and  many  other  Citadel  cadets 
enlisted.  Although  described  by  one  source  as  "a  brave  Confeder- 
ate/ none  of  the  records  detail  battle  action.  The  Carolina 
Watchman  in  1909  on  the  occasion  of  his  death  states:  "In  1864 
when  the  Star  of  the  Confederacy  was  on  the  wane,  he  ...  with 
others  of  the  academy  entered  the  army  to  help  fill  the  depleted 
ranks  of  General  Lees  Legions.  Frank  Murdoch  never  surren- 
dered. He  managed  to  return  home  without  signing  any  papers  or 
taking  any  oath." 

Whatever  the  story  of  his  war  service,  he  quickly  turned  his 
attention  to  a  career  as  a  minister.  He  studied  under  Dr.  Jarvis 
Buxton  of  Asheville,  who  had  headed  the  Ravenscroft  School  for 
Boys  there.  The  school,  closed  because  of  the  war,  reopened  in 
1868  as  a  theological  school.  The  new  history  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  North  Carolina  reports  that  Murdoch  became  principal 
of  that  school  for  postulants  and  ministerial  candidates  and  that 
he  resigned  in  1872  because  of  ill  health.  It  is  more  likely  he 
resigned  to  accept  the  call  to  St.  Lukes  in  Salisbury.  He  had  been 
ordained  as  a  deacon  at  St.  Lukes  in  1868  and  as  a  priest  two 
years  later.  At  the  time  he  was  called  to  St.  Lukes  he  also  was 
doing  mission  work  at  High  Shoals  and  elsewhere  in  the  west. 

Although  he  could  easily  have  chosen  other  positions  offering 
more  prestige,  he  remained  at  Lukes  the  rest  of  his  life,  37  years. 
St.  Luke's,  as  a  parish,  was  coterminous  with  the  establishment  of 
Rowan  County  in  1753.  But  in  an  area  where  Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterianism  and  German  Lutheranism  predominated,  the 
ground  was  not  fertile  for  the  Church  of  England.  While  adherents 
remained,  the  church  stayed  in  a  lapsed  state  until  1823  and 
recovery  even  after  this  was  slow.  The  arrival  of  Murdoch  in  1872 
invigorated  it.  Within  five  years,  there  had  been  100  baptisms  and 
100  confirmations,  and  these  doubled  the  size  of  the  congregation. 
The  vigor  of  his  ministry  was  such  that  the  church  never  again 
was  confronted  by  the  uncertainties  and  failures  of  the  earlier 
years. 

While  obituaries  and  memorials  are  hardly  the  source  of  unbi- 
ased information,  they  suggest  that  while  he  was  an  effective 
preacher  and  a  warm  minister  his  uniqueness  was  in  his  mission- 
ary zeal  for  the  development  of  new  church  stations  and  a  more 
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numerous  ministry.  A  conservative  ministry  much  given  to  ritual 
(which  Dr.  Murdoch  approved  of),  the  Episcopal  church  was  even 
slower  than  the  Presbyterians  to  recognize  that  it  wasn't  fulfilling 
the  Biblical  admonition  to  take  the  Word  to  all  of  the  world.  In 
this  corner  and  in  most  of  America,  the  Baptists  and  the  Method- 
ists were  accepting  the  missionary  role.  But  Dr.  Murdoch  was  not 
willing  to  concede  this  responsibility  to  them. 

The  fact  that  Dr.  Murdoch  became  deeply  involved  in  Salisbury's 
business  world  did  not  divert  him  from  his  dedication  to  missions. 
In  fact  the  associations  with  businessmen  probably  helped  him 
with  them.  In  keeping  with  his  belief  that  the  soul  as  well  as  the 
stomach  should  receive  Episcopalian  sustenance,  at  least  four  of 
the  missions  that  Dr.  Murdoch  developed  were  placed  near  mills. 
Two  of  these,  St.  Paul's  near  the  Salisbury  Mill,  and  the  Church  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  at  Erwin  Mill  in  Cooleemee,  are  functioning 
still.  St.  Peter's,  which  was  on  East  Bank  near  the  vanished  Rowan 
Knitting  Mill,  has  become  a  black  church  and  St.  John's,  at  the 
swimming  pool  site  near  Cartex  (Vance)  Mill,  was  razed.  St. 
George's  at  Woodleaf,  a  revival  of  old  St.  Andrew's,  and  St. 
Matthew's  on  the  Statesville  Road,  are  the  other  Murdoch  mis- 
sions that  survive. 

It  is  apparent  that  Dr.  Murdoch  often  erred  on  the  side  of  opti- 
mism in  his  selection  of  sites  although  it  is  likely  that  in  most 
cases  he  had  at  least  a  nucleus  of  Episcopalians  to  work  with. 
Something  of  an  Episcopalian  Johnny  Appleseed,  he  envisioned 
chapels  that  were  never  built  and  built  some  that  lasted  only  a 
few  years.  St.  Jude's  on  the  Sherrill's  Ford  Road  was  sold  to  a 
Baptist  congregation  a  few  years  ago.  St.  Mary's  on  the  Charlotte 
Highway  lasted  long  enough  to  develop  a  cemetery,  which  re- 
mains, but  the  church  building  has  vanished.  Two  black  churches, 
St.  Mark's  and  St.  Phillip's,  diminished  to  one  that  ultimately  was 
integrated  into  St.  Luke's.  St.  Joseph's  in  Spencer  was  reportedly 
taken  over  by  a  pentecostal  church.  Deeds  also  exist  for  a  St. 
Phillip's  and  Ascension  in  China  Grove,  and  for  a  St.  Stephen's 
and  St.  Simeon's  off  Sherrill's  Ford  Road.  A  deed  was  also  found 
for  a  lot  in  Mooresville. 

Dr.  Murdoch's  mission  work  was  not  restricted  to  this  immedi- 
ate area.  He  was  a  popular  choice  as  the  speaker  at  many  church 
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missions  elsewhere  in  the  state.  He  also  served  the  diocese  in 
many  roles,  as  an  examining  chaplain,  as  chairman  of  a  commit- 
tee to  improve  church  design,  as  delegate  to  the  national  convention 
and  as  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  the  South.  His  special  inter- 
est in  youth  and  education  led  him  to  organize  a  parochial  school 
for  boys.  This  operated  with  some  degree  of  success  at  the  old 
Harrison  place  on  Chestnut  Hill  (near  St.  Paul's  church)  from 
1877  to  1909.  He  also  had  an  informal  theological  school  to  train 
individuals.  It  is  estimated  20  young  men  entered  the  ministry 
through  his  efforts.  Some  were  recruited  from  the  machines  at  his 
mills.  His  interest  in  education  was  acknowledged  when  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South  awarded  him  an  honorary  degree  in  sacred 
theology  in  1890. 

Among  the  positions  he  might  have  won  had  he  wanted  it  badly 
enough  was  that  of  bishop  of  the  North  Carolina  diocese.  Unques- 
tionably he  was  interested  in  the  position.  He  allowed  his  name  to 
be  placed  in  nomination  for  assistant  bishop  and  he  remained  a 
candidate  for  the  32  roll  call  votes  it  took  to  decide  between  him 
and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Blount  Chesire,  Jr.  This  election  occurred  in 
1893  at  Raleigh.  In  a  bit  of  aYou-first-Alphonse,,  byplay,  Murdoch 
nominated  Chesire  and  in  response  Chesire  nominated  Murdoch. 
Chesire  led  by  one  vote  on  the  first  ballot  and  the  lead  see-sawed 
between  them  for  37  more  ballots.  The  balloting  was  then  thrown 
into  a  conference  of  the  clergymen.  It  was  agreed  that  their  choice 
would  prevail.  The  vote  count  showed  Chesire  leading  by  one. 
Chesire,  who  had  been  voting  for  Murdoch  as  Murdoch  was  for 
him,  was  not  present  at  the  Conference.  A  few  months  later  Bishop 
Lyman  died  and  Bishop  Chesire  succeeded  him. 

Dr.  Murdoch  married  Eliza  Marsh  of  Salisbury  in  1884.  She 
was  very  active  in  the  church  as  organist  and  teacher.  They  had 
two  children,  Francis  J.,  Jr.,  and  Margaret.  Francis,  who  later  was 
employed  by  the  Salisbury  Mill,  was  the  father  of  three 
Salisburians:  Bill  Murdoch,  retired  Cannon  official,  Seth,  retired 
county  manager,  and  Delia  Carlton,  a  house  mother  at  Salem 
College.  Dr.  Murdoch  died  in  1909  while  an  expansion  of  his  church 
was  underway. 
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A  Successful  Ministry 


What  set  Dr.  Francis  J.  Murdoch  apart  from  most  other  19th- 
century  rriinisters  of  outstanding  scholarship  and  leadership  was 
his  unusual  interest  in  business  and  industry.  While  there  is  no 
rule  that  good  ministers  to  the  soul  cannot  be  good  ministers  to 
the  pocketbook,  generally  careers  in  business  and  religion  do  not 
mix  well.  In  Murdochs  case  they  did,  and  successfully  so;  and  in 
so  doing,  another  of  the  nice  legends  that  brightens  Rowan's  his- 
tory was  born.  It  had  its  genesis  in  a  week-long  revival  meeting 
held  in  the  Farmers,  Tobacco  Warehouse  at  Church  and  Fisher 
streets.  The  Rev.  R.  G.  Pearson,  a  Presbyterian  evangelist,  preached 
to  large  crowds  and  brought  scores  of  local  people  into  Christian 
worship. 

These  conversions  possibly  had  a  less  permanent  effect  than 
remarks  made  on  November  9,  1887,  at  the  last  meeting,  which 
still  affects  Salisbury.  In  this  late  Reconstruction  period  times 
were  hard  and  work  was  scarce.  Alms  and  gifts,  Pearson  said, 
were  not  the  answer;  work  for  these  indigent  people  was.  In  a 
sermon  devoted  to  this  unusual  subject,  he  declared:  "Next  to  the 
grace  of  God,  Salisbury  needs  a  cotton  mill."  (Newspaperman  Tom 
Bost  later  wrote:  "The  preacher  really  had  the  grace  and  another 
preacher,  Dr.  F.  J.  Murdoch,  had  the  grace  and  knowledge. ") 
Pearson's  revival  meetings  were  being  well  attended,  and  by  com- 
munity leaders  among  others.  His  declaration  was  probably  not 
original  with  him;  the  need  had  been  long  evident  and  was  being 
met  elsewhere. 

To  the  Salisbury  leaders,  it  was  as  though  a  voice  from  on  high 
had  spoken.  Several  met  the  following  morning  in  the  warehouse 
and  took  steps  to  convert  thought  into  deed.  They  turned  to  an- 
other divine — Dr.  Murdoch — for  leadership.  As  chairman,  he  called 
on  such  business  and  civic  leaders  as  the  Rev.  Jethro  Rumple,  I. 
H.  Foust,  Dr.  J.  J.  Summerell,  John  S.  Henderson  and  W.  L. 
Kluttz.  It  was  during  these  affirmations  that  Henderson  echoed 
Pearson  by  declaring  that  "next  to  religion,  Salisbury  most  needed 
a  cotton  factory." 
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The  revival  was  not  the  original  inspiration  of  interest  in  build- 
ing a  cotton  mill  here.  At  least  two  strong  efforts  had  been  made 
earlier  to  start  a  mill  but  they  had  failed  because  of  the  timidity  of 
local  capital.  This  time,  on  the  strength  of  religious  fervor,  the 
endeavor  succeeded.  By  December,  $63,000  had  been  raised  and 
the  mill  was  assured.  Murdoch  was  one  investor. 

The  Salisbury  Cotton  Mill — later  to  join  and  still  operate  in  the 
Cone  chain — was  formed  with  Murdoch  as  secretary  and  trea- 
surer, and  an  outsider,  J.  M.  Odell  of  Concord,  as  president.  OdelTs 
services  were  acquired  because  the  founders  felt  the  new  enter- 
prise needed  an  experienced  mill  man.  Odell  was  succeeded  in  the 
presidency  by  Samuel  Wiley,  the  largest  investor  in  the  mill,  and 
he  was  succeeded  by  Murdoch.  He  held  the  position  until  his 
death.  Once  the  inertia  was  overcome  with  the  financing  of  the 
Salisbury  Mill,  other  textile  development  followed  quickly. 

In  1888,  the  Rowan  Knitting  Company  was  organized  and  a 
plant  built  at  Clay  and  Horah  Streets.  This  was  torn  down  years 
ago.  In  this  enterprise,  Murdoch,  one  of  the  largest  investors,  was 
elected  president.  Three  years  later  the  Vance  Cotton  Mill  was 
built  off  North  Lee  Street  and  later  became  Cartex.  Murdoch  also 
became  president  of  this  mill,  serving  until  his  death.  In  1895,  he 
plunged  back  into  development  with  the  organization  of  the  Kesler 
(now  Cannon)  plant  off  Park  Avenue.  N.  B.  McCanless  was  the 
first  president  of  this  plant,  but  in  1897,  Murdoch  was  made  the 
president. 

Murdoch  was  reportedly  the  president  of  yet  another  mill,  the 
Yadkin  Falls,  of  which  little  is  known.  He  was  also  credited  by 
biographers  as  having  been  involved  in  a  savings  and  loan  and  in 
the  first  electric  power  company  to  serve  Salisbury.  Since  Murdoch, 
despite  his  unquestioned  powers,  was  only  one  man — not  the  half- 
dozen  needed  for  all  these  positions — it  is  apparent  that  these 
roles  were  more  titular  than  day-by-day.  But  they  still  required  a 
business  acumen  he  must  have  had  as  well  as  a  reputation  for 
absolute  integrity.  The  day-by-day  operations  were  apparently  car- 
ried out  by  experienced  men  known  simply  as  managers.  This 
multiplicity  of  Murdochs  interests  was  well-known  in  his  day,  and 
it  was  not  above  contemporary  criticism.  At  one  point,  the  criti- 
cism reached  the  level  of  the  vestry  which  apparently  felt  that  his 
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business  interests  were  interfering  with  his  ministry.  The  vestry 
thereupon  asked  him  to  either  divest  himself  of  his  business  con- 
nections or  to  resign.  Apparently  well  assured  of  his  position  in 
the  church  and  the  community,  Murdoch  is  said  to  have  responded, 
autocratically,  "Gentlemen,  if  I  end  my  business  interests  in  this 
town  you'll  all  grow  poor  and  if  I  resign  as  rector  of  this  parish 
youll  go  to  hell.  Therefore  I  choose  neither  . . .  Next  order  of  busi- 
ness../ 

While  Murdoch's  self-assessment  may  have  been  inflationary,  it 
was  not  without  merit.  Judging  by  the  continuing  operation  of  the 
Salisbury  (Cone)  Mill,  the  Kesler  (Cannon)  Mill  and  the  Vance 
(Cartex)  Mill  to  this  day,  Murdoch  filled  more  dinner  pails  than  he 
did  churches.  Thus  grace  works  in  mysterious  ways. 
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JETHRO  RUMPLE: 
PASTOR  AND  AUTHOR 


Eighty-two  years  after  his  death  in  1906,  the  name  Jethro 
Rumple  remains  fresh  in  the  minds  of  any  interested  in  Rowan 
County  or  Presbyterian  church  history.  Aside  from  the  memorable 
nature  of  his  name  and  even  from  the  length  of  his  pastorate — 44 
years — at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Rumple  left  oversized 
imprints  on  his  church,  his  community  and  the  writing  of  local 
history.  The  records  are  rich  in  details  and  the  testimonials  of 
those  who  knew  him  well  are  commonplace  and  generous.  Per- 
haps ironically  it  is  a  subsidiary  interest — local  history — that  has 
kept  his  name  before  the  public  in  the  eight  decades  after  his 
death.  There  are  many  county  histories  that  are  more  complete 
and  useful  to  the  student;  but  there  are  few,  if  any,  that  more 
faithfully  reflect  its  author  in  his  gentle  warmth,  zest  for  history 
and  his  love  of  his  native  land,  institutions  and  people. 

A  History  of  Rowan  County,  covering  a  period  that  ended  short 
of  the  publication  year  of  1881,  is  necessarily  incomplete.  Perhaps 
it  reflects  Rumples  own  interests  in  its  skimpy  review  of  political 
events  after  the  American  Revolution  and  its  strong  interest  in 
religious  history  in  Rowan.  But,  no  doubt  inadvertently,  the  reader 
will  see  in  the  volume  a  mirror  image  of  the  caring  man  who  wrote 
it.  One  of  the  best  known  and  most  enjoyable  of  North  Carolina's 
many  local  histories,  it  has  been  reprinted  in  various  shapes  sev- 
eral times.  Today  the  most  recent  edition  from  a  commercial 
printery  is  scarce  and  high  in  value.  The  small-sized  earliest  edi- 
tions, if  available,  would  bring  $100  or  more. 

The  history  represents  a  collaboration  between  Rumple  and  J. 
J.  Bruner,  the  notable  19th-century  editor  of  the  Carolina  Watch- 
man. Bruner,  an  elder  in  Rumples  church  and  a  good  friend,  upon 
discovering  Rumple's  interest  in  local  history  offered  him  the  col- 
umns of  the  Watchman  for  a  weekly  article.  The  few  initial  columns 
aroused  so  much  interest  that  Rumple  expanded  his  writings  and 
Bruner  ran  off  extra  copies  of  the  columns.  This  led  to  the  book 
that  was  published  first  in  1881. 
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In  his  preface  to  the  book,  Rumple  admits  that  he  was  fortunate 
to  have  access  to  the  memories  of  some  oldsters  whose  ancestors 
lived  during  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  periods.  He  cites  Miss 
Christine  Beard  as  one  of  his  sources.  She  was  a  granddaughter  of 
John  Dunn  and  John  Lewis  Beard,  both  of  whom  were  prominent 
here  during  the  colonial  period.  While  historians  generally  prefer 
records  to  fading  memories,  Rumple's  history  is  marked  by  the 
freshness  that  more  immediate,  even  contemporary,  reporting  gives 
to  local  history. 

By  the  time  of  his  death  January  20,  1906,  Dr.  Rumple  had 
compiled  a  record  of  ministerial  service  matching,  if  not  exceeding, 
those  of  two  great  and  earlier  Presbyterian  pastors,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
E.  McCorkle  at  Thyatira  and  the  Rev.  James  Hall  at  Bethany. 
Although  most  biographies  of  Dr.  Rumple  politely  avoid  the  mat- 
ter, he  started  life  under  the  onus  of  illegitimate  birth.  The  history 
of  the  Concord  Presbytery,  Confronted  by  Challenge,  identifies  his 
parents  as  David  Thomas  Houston  and  Mary  Winecoff  Rumple, 
widow  of  John  Rumple,  Jr.  The  failure  of  the  couple  to  marry 
undoubtedly  lies  in  a  provision  of  the  will  of  Mary  Rumples  father 
that  if  Mary  Rumple  wed  again  she  could  not  share  in  his  estate. 
In  his  will,  Houston  acknowledged  his  fatherhood  in  the  sentence, 
"I  give  unto  my  beloved  son  known  by  the  name  of  Jetherow  born 
of  Mary  Rumple." 

These  facts  were  undoubtedly  known  to  Presbyterians  generally 
but  it  seems  to  have  played  an  insignificant  role  in  his  life,  either 
in  his  viewpoint  toward  himself  and  society  or  that  of  others  to- 
ward him.  And  it  may  have  affected  him  positively,  considering 
his  interest  in  the  founding  of  the  Children's  Home  at  Barium 
Springs.  In  any  event,  Rumple  appears  to  have  led  a  typical  life 
for  a  boy  on  a  well-to-do  Cabarrus  County  farm. 

Although  his  father  was  a  Houston,  Rumple  preferred,  and  used, 
the  Rumple  name.  He  had  lived  with  his  half-brother,  Levi,  and 
his  wife  Christine.  Either  they  or  his  natural  parents  saw  to  it 
that  his  obvious  interests  and  talents  for  education  would  be  en- 
couraged. He  attended  an  "old  field*  school  in  the  Bethpage  church 
area.  Later  he  was  prepared  for  college  at  the  Flint  Hill  school 
taught  by  Moses  Lingle  in  the  Poplar  Tent  area,  and  completed 
his  formal  preparatory  studies  under  the  Rev.  James  Morrison  of 
Bethpage  where  he  was  a  member. 
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Rumple  was  accepted  for  the  sophomore  class  at  the  young 
Davidson  College  in  1847  and  graduated  with  distinction  in  the 
1850  class  of  fourteen.  Although  he  spent  several  years  teaching 
school,  he  had  felt  the  call  to  the  ministry  and  in  1854  he  entered 
the  seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  Finishing  in  1856,  he  was  quickly 
licensed  to  preach  at  Providence  and  Sharon  churches  in 
Mecklenburg  and  ordained  the  following  year.  After  the  Rev. 
Archibald  Baker  left  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  1859,  the 
church  turned  to  the  young  minister  in  Mecklenburg.  The  Rev. 
Jethro  Rumple  began  his  44-year  association  with  the  First  church 
in  1860.  His  salary  was  $1,000  and  he  had  the  use  of  the  parson- 
age (now  the  Rowan  Museum)  and  grounds. 

By  the  time  he  took  the  Salisbury  call,  he  had  married  (1859) 
Jennie  E.  Wharton  of  Greensboro.  This  marriage  produced  two 
sons,  Watson  Wharton  and  James  Walker,  and  a  daughter,  Linda 
Lee.  His  sons  failed  to  live  a  full  term.  Watson,  was  fatally  injured 
while  playing  baseball  at  Davidson  College  and  James  was  drowned 
while  fishing.  Linda,  married  to  Charles  Vardell,  a  niinister  and 
president  of  Flora  MacDonald  College,  became  a  noted  pianist  and 
music  educator. 

Dr.  Rumple  could  well  be  described  as  an  all-purpose  minister. 
Edith  Clark  of  Salisbury,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Byron  Currie  Clark, 
who  succeeded  Dr.  Rumple,  said  recently  he  was  reputed  to  be  as 
skilled  in  his  pastoral  work  as  he  was  in  the  pulpit.  like  Thyatira's 
noted  Dr.  McCorkle,  Dr.  Rumple  loved  to  preach  and  some  con- 
temporaries said  he  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  state. 

That  he  was  as  good  and  caring  in  his  pastoral  duties  is  at- 
tested to  by  the  length  of  his  service  and  the  testaments  that 
followed  his  death.  Neither  newspaper  nor  session  records  suggest 
that  his  service  was  anything  but  a  happy  one  for  him  and  his 
congregation.  It  is  difficult  to  accept  that  there  were  no  differences 
of  opinion  or  divisions,  for  some  of  Salisbury's  most  forceful  lead- 
ers were  in  his  flock.  Such  men  as  banker  D.  A.  Davis,  editor  J.  J. 
Bruner  and  builder  William  Murdoch  were  firm  in  their  opinions. 
But  The  Watchman  did  note  in  1884  that  Dr.  Rumple  and  Mayor 
John  A.  Ramsay,  one  of  his  members,  had  an  altercation  that 
probably  set  Salisbury  tongues  wagging  furiously.  Mayor  Ramsay 
made  some  remark  to  Dr.  Rumple  which  he  interpreted  as  insult- 
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ing.  The  good  pastor  thereupon  struck  Mayor  Ramsay  with  his 
fist.  At  a  well-attended  court  hearing,  each  was  fined  $3.  Unfortu- 
nately for  later  curiosity,  The  Watchman  gave  no  other  details. 

Again  like  McCorkle  before  him,  Rumple  had  an  extraordinarily 
wide  range  of  denominational  interests  and  a  strong  Presbyterian 
interest  in  education  on  several  levels.  The  memorialization  of  his 
name  by  several  institutions  suggests  only  part  of  his  activities. 
But  there  is  a  Rumple  dormitory  at  Davidson  College,  a  Rumple 
Memorial  church  in  Blowing  Rock,  a  Rumple  Hall  at  the  Barium 
Springs  orphanage,  a  Rumple  Bible  Class  in  Salisbury,  and  a 
room  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Richmond,  Va.,  that  hon- 
ors him.  He  was  a  key  figure  in  the  development  of  all  of  these 
institutions. 

From  the  day  he  entered  Davidson  College  in  1847  until  his 
death  in  1906,  there  was  almost  no  time  when  Rumple  didn't  have 
an  official  connection  with  Davidson.  An  1850  graduate,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  board  of  trustees  in  1857  and  served  until  his 
death  49  years  later.  Prom  1878  until  his  death  he  was  also  secre- 
tary of  the  board.  Although  he  did  not  attend  it,  his  interest  in 
theological  education  led  to  strong  support  of  the  Union  Seminary 
and  to  his  service  of  almost  30  years.  He  served  as  president  of  the 
board  from  1888  to  1890. 

The  widely-known  orphanage  at  Barium  Springs  may  have  been 
closer  to  Rumple's  heart  than  any  of  the  other  outside  institutions. 
The  Presbyterian  Synod  of  North  Carolina  had  determined  by 
1888  a  need  for  such  a  home  and  moved  quickly  ahead  with  its 
plans.  Dr.  Rumple  was  chosen  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
implement  the  project.  Using  an  old  hotel,  the  home  quickly  be- 
came a  reality,  but  in  1891  it  suffered  a  severe  setback.  Fire  swept 
the  facilities  that  housed  32  boys  and  girls,  and  the  Presbyterians 
had  to  rebuild.  One  of  the  main  buildings  in  the  reconstruction 
was  a  building  to  house  the  dining  room,  kitchen,  school,  chapel 
and  girls'  living  quarters.  This  building  was  named  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Rumple  who  had  remained  as  president  of  the  home.  It  was  dedi- 
cated in  1897. 

After  his  death  a  testimonial  noted:  The  Synod  will  hardly  feel 
natural  for  years  to  come  without  hearing  his  tender  and  effective 
appeals  for  the  fatherless  ones.  He  bore  them  on  his  heart  night 
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and  day,  and  the  last  speech  of  his  life,  one  that  he  regarded  as  his 
last  appeal,  was  made  for  them  in  making  the  annual  report  on 
the  Home  . . .  He  who  founds  and  fosters  an  institution  of  this  kind 
does  a  work  that  can  never  die  . . ." 

His  interest  in  education  did  not  stop  with  the  orphanage  or  his 
own  church,  Davidson  College  or  the  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  public  school  board  for  a  number  of  years 
and  had  an  important  role  in  the  operation  of  a  little-known  state 
normal  school  here  for  20  years.  This  latter  was  the  Salisbury 
Colored  Normal  School,  an  institution  located  at  the  site  of  the  old 
Lincoln  School  in  east  Salisbury.  Rumple  served  as  secretary  and 
treasurer  on  the  schools  board  of  trustees  for  many  years.  This 
school  helped  train  individuals  to  teach  in  the  black  schools.  It 
trained  hundreds  of  persons  from  a  wide  area  before  being  moved 
to  Livingstone  College  in  1902.  It  became  part  of  the  college  the 
next  year. 

Rumples  interest  in  education  of  any  form  or  sponsorship  wasn't 
recognized  only  after  his  death.  Although  he  had  no  official  con- 
nection with  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  that  institution 
recognized  his  contribution  to  religion  and  education  by  awarding 
him  in  1882  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  That  action 
attached  the  generally  used  "Dr."  to  his  name. 

Although  estimates  of  worth  that  follow  deaths  tend  to  be  effu- 
sive, there  were  many  evidences  of  his  effectiveness  as  a  preacher. 
But  there  are  also  suggestions  that,  as  was  customary,  his  ser- 
mons were  lengthy.  A  woman  who  grew  up  in  Salisbury  left  some 
reflections  on  his  preaching:  "From  three-quarters  to  a  full  hour 
was  allowed  for  the  sermon,  old  fashioned  with  its  bones  of  struc- 
ture fully  visible,  its  fourthlys  and  fifthlys  in  sequence.  When  at 
last  the  sermon  was  over  and  the  last  hymn  sung,  Dr.  Rumple 
would  end  the  final  prayer  with  a  warm  (Aye-men)  in  a  tone  that 
sounded  as  if  he  were  glad  to  have  done;  and  I  would  be  glad  with 
him." 

The  North  Carolina  Presbyterian  in  1895  described  his  preach- 
ing as  "earnest,  clear,  tender  and  able."  His  fellow  Presbyterians 
prepared  a  sketch  after  his  death  and  noted  "Brother  Rumple 
loved  to  preach  the  Gospel."  He  was,  the  sketch  said,  "simple  and 
edifying"  in  his  delivery.  Another  estimate  published  in  the  Con- 
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cord  Presbytery  history  quotes  another  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion calling  him  a  greater  preacher  than  a  noted  Virginian.  Yet 
those  who  read  the  econiums  of  his  life  cannot  escape  the  feeling 
that  his  greatness  was  of  the  spirit  rather  than  the  tongue,  able 
though  that  might  have  been. 

Time  and  again  the  witnesses  to  his  life  return  to  his  love  and 
comfort  to  those  in  distress,  his  willingness  to  serve  the  needs  of 
mankind,  whether  within  or  without  his  church.  A  local  sketch  by 
O.  D.  Davis,  E.  B.  Neave  and  Edwin  Shaver  noted  his  "deep  piety" 
but  also  listed  these  everyday  virtues  of  "uniform  courtesy  and 
promptness,  ...  dignified  bearing  ..."  The  sketch  also  found  an- 
other virtue  that  added  to  his  stature:  "He  scorned  those  resorts  of 
smaller  minds,  the  formation  of  cliques,  the  practice  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal politics.  He  was  no  man's  fool.* 

He  also  had  another  strength  not  often  attributed  to  ministers. 
He  was  a  well-organized  and  efficient  administrator.  He  almost 
had  to  be  to  live  under  the  staggering  burdens  that  his  many 
offices  must  have  pressed  upon  him.  A  Southern  Historical  Leader 
article  commented  on  him:  "If  acmiinistrative  power  in  the  church 
be  sought,  let  Dr.  Jethro  Rumple  teach  all  ministers  everywhere 
how  to  show  practical  wisdom  in  management  of  educational  and 
evangelistic  work.* 

Although  on  the  surface  there  appeared  to  be  remarkably  little 
real  conflict  between  him  and  his  congregation,  an  early  one  did 
reach  the  surface.  The  disagreement  was  over  his  desire  to  serve 
in  the  Confederate  Army  as  a  chaplain.  He  wanted  to;  his  congre- 
gation didn't  want  him  to.  His  congregation  won,  at  least  in  part, 
by  pointing  out  to  him  that  if  he  wanted  to  serve  service  men 
there  were  an  estimated  1,500  soldiers  in  and  around  Salisbury. 
Rumple  agreed  to  stay  but  he  did  get  permission  to  preach  to 
troops  around  Richmond  for  two  to  three  weeks,  and  the  session 
approved  his  travel  expenses,  $34.35.  Later  in  1863  he  spent  three 
months  as  a  missionary  to  the  army,  and  just  before  Lee's  surren- 
der in  1865  he  told  the  session  he  was  going  to  be  "impressed"  as  a 
chaplain. 

Although  no  doubt  sympathetic  to  the  needs  of  the  Yankee 
soldiers  at  the  prison  camp  here,  Louis  A.  Browns  history  of  the 
prison  does  not  record  efforts  by  Rumple  to  help  them  either  in 
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food  or  spirit.  One  of  his  peers,  Methodist  minister  A.  W.  Mangum, 
on  the  other  hand,  went  out  of  his  way  to  help  the  prisoners.  And 
one  of  Rumple's  church  members,  Sarah  Johnston,  gained  a  minor 
place  in  history  by  offering  aid  in  visit  after  visit  to  the  camp. 
Rumple's  role  in  Civil  War  history  is  rather  limited  to  his  capture 
by  General  Stonemans  men  during  their  occupation  of  Salisbury. 
He  was  temporarily  imprisoned. 

Dr.  Rumples  accomplishments  were  outlined  in  a  40th-anniver- 
sary  testimonial  to  him  in  1900.  In  it  were  noted  his  many  services 
to  the  Concord  Presbytery,  the  North  Carolina  Synod  and  the 
General  Assembly.  He  attended  at  least  one  World  Assembly.  One 
of  those  reading  a  testimonial  to  Rumple  was  Capt.  John  A. 
Ramsay,  the  former  mayor  whom  Rumple  had  punched  during 
their  altercation  on  the  city  streets  a  decade  or  so  before. 

The  church  at  Blowing  Rock  undoubtedly  was  named  in  his 
honor  because  he  had  a  hand  in  its  formation.  It  was  the  custom 
for  Dr.  Rumple  and  his  family  to  spend  several  weeks  each  sum- 
mer in  the  North  Carolina  mountains  at  Blowing  Rock  where  he 
attended  the  little  mission.  While  there  during  the  summer  of 
1905,  he  may  have  had  a  presentiment  of  his  death.  Several  times 
he  expressed  a  wish  to  return  to  Salisbury.  By  October  he  must 
have  recognized  the  inevitable  for,  on  October  8,  he  preached  his 
last  sermon  at  the  Salisbury  church  on  "Let  all  things  be  one  in 
love,"  from  Corinthians.  He  gradually  declined  and  died  on  Janu- 
ary 20,  1906,  while  attending  a  synod  meeting  and  visiting  his 
daughter  in  Red  Springs. 

Although  somewhat  expected,  his  death  was  widely  noted  and 
widely  mourned.  Expressions  of  sympathy  and  resolutions  of  re- 
spect poured  in  from  throughout  the  state  and  from  Presbyterian 
leaders  beyond  the  state  lines.  The  schools  were  closed  the  day  of 
his  funeral  and  businesses  also  closed  during  the  hour  of  the 
funeral.  The  body  was  carried  from  the  manse  to  the  church  by 
the  pallbearers,  elders  and  deacons,  and  burial  was  by  the  side  of 
his  wife  in  the  Chestnut  Hill  Cemetery. 

(The  six  previous  articles  appeared 
as  the  Great  Preachers  series 
during  March-June,  1988.) 
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DAVIDSON  COLLEGE'S  TIES  WITH 
ROWAN  COUNTY 

The  ties  between  Davidson  College  and  the  Rowan  County  Pres- 
byterian community  are  only  tenuous  now.  Rowan  now  has  two 
other  church-related  colleges — Catawba  and  Livingstone — which 
command  its  student  and  financial  support.  And  Davidson,  which 
has  exceeded  in  prestige  and  scholarship  the  most  hopeful  dreams 
of  the  education-minded  Presbyterians,  no  longer  is  dependent  on 
the  purses  of  Rowan  Presbyterians  and  their  churches.  Yet  there 
were  days — decades  in  fact — when  only  the  support  of  local 
churches  and  their  generally  well-to-do  members  kept  the  college 
doors  open.  Davidson  College  will  be  celebrating  this  year  (1987) 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  those  doors. 

While  Presbyterians  weren't  unique  among  churches  in  their 
advocacy  of  education,  they  were  foremost  among  the  sects  in 
developing  educational  opportunities  for  their  youth.  The 
schoolmaster's  desk  traveled  to  the  frontier  on  the  same  wagon  as 
the  pulpit,  and  commonly  the  same  dedicated  Presbyterian  pre- 
sided at  both.  The  Presbyterian  interest  in  education  was  religiously 
motivated.  They  insisted  that  ministers  be  well  educated  to  under- 
stand and  pass  on  the  message  of  the  Bible.  The  laymen,  too,  they 
felt,  should  as  well  educated  as  times  permitted,  for  they  also  were 
to  be  brought  to  understanding  through  reading  the  Bible  as  well 
as  hearing  the  preachers.  Ignorance  was  not  to  be  a  stumbling 
block  in  the  access  to  God  or  His  Word. 

The  insistence  of  an  educated  clergy  was  both  a  blessing  and,  on 
the  later  frontier  particularly,  a  handicap.  While  the  emphasis  on 
education  gave  Presbyterians  roles  of  leadership  and  influence  far 
beyond  their  numbers,  they  were  unable  to  supply  the  frontier 
villages  and  back  country  with  enough  ministers  to  meet  the  needs. 
Nor,  perhaps,  did  the  more  disciplined  Presbyterian  creeds  mesh 
as  well  with  the  often  rude  conditions  and  ignorance  of  the  fron- 
tier as  the  simpler  and  more  emotional  creeds  of  Baptists  and 
Methodists. 

The  Presbyterian  interest  in  education  was  manifest  from  the 
planting  of  the  denomination  in  the  Piedmont.  In  addition  to  Bible 
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study  at  churches,  Presbyterians  sponsored  church-related  elemen- 
tary schools  and  academies. 

It  was  no  more  than  10  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  first 
Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  that  the  first  of  a  series  of  noted  classi- 
cal academies  was  launched.  The  first  one,  later  known  as  Crowfield 
Academy  was  in  the  Iredell  section  of  old  Rowan  near  Centre 
Presbyterian  Church.  Similar  academies  with  standards  as  high — 
or  perhaps  higher — as  those  of  today  were  organized  at  Sugar 
Creek,  south  of  Davidson,  in  1770;  the  Clio's  Nursery  near  Bethany 
Church  in  Iredell  County;  the  Rev.  David  CaldwelTs  famous  Log 
College  near  Greensboro;  the  Zion-Parnassus  Academy,  founded 
in  Mill  Bridge  about  1785  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Eusebius  McCorkle; 
and  the  male  and  female  Academies  in  Salisbury. 

It  was  the  Sugar  Creek  academy  that  became  the  spiritual — if 
not  the  actual — ancestor  of  Davidson  College.  Chartered  in  1770 
as  the  Queens  Museum,  it  bore  the  rank  of  college — the  states 
first — in  the  chartering  process  by  the  provincial  legislature.  The 
charter  was  annulled  by  King  George,  amended  and  renewed  by 
the  legislature  the  next  year  and  annulled  again.  The  problem 
was  that  the  law  covering  chartered  academies  required  the  head- 
master to  be  a  member  of  the  Established  Church  of  England.  The 
Mecklenburg  Presbyterians,  generally  hostile  to  the  established 
church,  would  have  none  of  that.  But  they  were  willing  to,  and 
did,  operate  the  Queens  Museum  without  legislative  authority.  It 
became  a  hotbed  of  discontent  against  royal  rule  and  in  1777, 
after  independence  was  declared,  changed  its  name  to  Liberty 
Hall.  It  was  rechartered  by  what  was  now  the  state  legislature. 

In  1779  Liberty  Hall  was  shut  down  by  the  invasion  of  Gen. 
CornwaUis  and  his  British  troops  to  the  area.  When  it  failed  to 
reopen  by  1784  the  charter  of  Liberty  Hall  was  transferred  to  the 
Salisbury  Academy  trustees,  John  McNitt  Alexander,  Adlai 
Osborne,  Samuel  E.  McCorkle,  James  Hall,  David  Caldwell,  Tho- 
mas G.  Polk,  Maxwell  Chambers  (the  elder)  and  others.  It  remained 
the  principal  educational  center  in  Rowan  until  it  ceased  opera- 
tion in  1839.  It  never  attempted  to  attain  college  level. 

The  Presbyterian  advocacy  of  education,  which  paved  the  way 
for  the  founding  of  Davidson  College,  was  well  expressed  by  the 
Rev.  Jethro  Rumple  in  his  history  of  Rowan  County,  written  about 
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1880:  "Another  characteristic  of  the  church  is  that  it  has  always 
diligently  fostered  schools  and  colleges.  Its  early  ministers  were 
teachers,  and  in  later  days  it  has  maintained  excellent  male  and 
female  academies  where  every  child  in  the  congregation  has  free 
access  for  10  months  of  the  year.  As  a  result,  many  of  the  youth 
have  been  prepared  for  higher  schools  and  colleges  where  they 
have  received  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  education,  and  have  been 
enabled  to  enter  the  liberal  professions  and  grace  the  cultivated 
circles  of  society." 

Without  saying  so  directly,  Dr.  Rumple  must  have  been  think- 
ing of  his  church's  long  and  supportive  friendship  with  Davidson 
College  when  he  wrote  those  words.  Himself  a  product  of  Davidson 
College,  Dr.  Rumple  was  for  many  years  a  warm  Mend  and  trustee, 
deeply  interested  in  its  program  and  future.  A  campus  building 
still  bears  his  name  as  a  memorial  to  those  efforts. 

First  Effort  at  College  a  Failure 

Davidson  College  had  to  happen;  Presbyterian  interest  in  edu- 
cation was  so  strong  that  its  birth  was  inevitable.  The  college 
chose  1987  as  the  sesqui-centenial  anniversary  of  its  founding 
because  it  opened  its  doors  to  the  first  students  in  1837.  But 
Davidson  College  had,  in  fact,  had  its  official  birth  two  years  ear- 
lier in  a  small  Rowan  County  church.  It  was  at  the  Prospect 
Presbyterian  Church,  still  functioning  on  the  Rowan  side  of  the 
Iredell  County  line,  that  the  Concord  Presbytery  vowed  "in  humble 
reliance  upon  the  blessing  of  God"  to  establish  the  college  and  the 
mechanics  of  doing  so  were  set  in  motion. 

Probably,  however,  the  true  beginning  of  the  college  rested  in 
the  early  Presbyterian  belief  in  the  importance  of  education  in 
strengthening  Christian  lives  and  faith.  The  success  of  the  early 
Presbyterian  academies  in  filling  some  of  the  educational  vacuum 
and  the  experience  with  the  aborted  colonial  Queen's  Museum 
(college)  and  Liberty  Hall  in  Charlotte  undoubtedly  stiffened  the 
resolve  to  succeed  this  time.  The  interest  in  higher  education  didn't 
die  with  the  transfer  of  the  Liberty  Hall  charter  to  the  Salisbury 
Academy,  and  the  academy's  failure  to  attain  a  higher  status. 
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Presbyterians,  although  deeply  involved  in  the  founding  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  still  felt  this  didn't 
meet  all  the  needs.  Chapel  Hill  was  too  distant,  making  it  "incon- 
venient for  their  youth  (in  the  western  counties)  to  prosecute  their 
education  there.*  A  meeting  of  the  education-minded,  mostly  Pres- 
byterian ministers,  was  held  in  Lincolnton  in  September,  1820,  to 
consider  the  establishment  of  what  came  to  be  called  Western 
College.  This,  presumably  to  be  another  state  college,  was  char- 
tered by  the  state  legislature  to  serve  the  area  west  of  the  Yadkin 
River. 

Had  this  little-known  effort  succeeded,  western  North  Carolina 
would  today  have  a  major  university  probably  in  the  lincolnton 
area.  Apparently  the  interest  was  sufficient  for  funds  for  a  site 
were  available,  and  the  citizens  of  Lincolnton  offered  a  site  that 
the  committee  accepted  after  eleven  ballotings.  Later,  in  1824,  the 
committee  voted  to  transfer  the  location  of  the  proposed  college  to 
northern  Mecklenburg.  Since  this  is  the  location  of  Davidson  Col- 
lege today,  it  suggests  a  connection  between  the  proposed  Western 
College  and  Davidson.  Perhaps  the  Davidson  family  had  made  the 
same  offer  of  land  to  the  Western  College  it  later  made  to  bring 
Davidson  to  north  Mecklenburg. 

In  any  event,  the  project  foundered  on  difficulties  which  Profes- 
sor E.  F.  Rockwell  of  Davidson  College  later  described  as:  "an 
endeavor  to  unite  too  many  discordant  interests;  disagreement 
about  location;  the  fear  that  some  teacher  of  repute  is  not  accept- 
able to  many  who  would  have  a  place  in  it;  and  it  is  intimated  by 
the  papers  of  the  day  that  the  friends  of  the  University  were 
averse  to  the  foundation  of  another  institution  of  learning. n  A.  J. 
Morrison  also  commented:  "In  1820,  the  Presbyterians,  though 
most  concerned,  were  unwilling  to  come  out  for  a  strictly  Presbyte- 
rian school  and  the  other  denominations  were  unwilling  to  do 
much  for  a  college  which  when  founded  would  almost  certainly  be 
manned  by  Presbyterians . " 

This  seemingly  merely  whetted  the  Presbyterian  thirst  for  higher 
education.  Presbyterians,  particularly  those  in  the  strong  churches 
in  Rowan  and  Mecklenburg,  learned  from  the  Western  College 
experience  and  felt  they  could  go  it  alone.  They  talked  of  a  college 
closely  tied  to  the  church  that  would  be  available  to  the  poor  as 
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well  as  the  better-off  through  a  system  of  cooperative  manual 
labor.  The  Concord  Presbytery  was  due  to  meet  at  Prospect  Church 
in  March  of  1835,  and  the  promoters  of  the  college  selected  this 
meeting  to  present  their  proposals.  Legend  has  it  that  the  del- 
egates to  the  Presbytery  meeting  found  a  message  on  a  blackboard 
on  the  outside  of  the  church's  session  house:  "After  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Presbytery,  a  meeting  will  be  held  in  this  room  to  establish, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  an  Institution  of  learning  to  bring  the 
benefits  of  education  within  the  reach  of  poor  boys  of  the  commu- 
nity and  preparatory  to  the  Gospel  Ministry." 

The  resolution  prepared  the  night  before  by  Robert  H.  Morrison 
was  approved.  No  opposition  to  this  historic  document  was  noted. 
It  follows:  "Presbytery,  taking  into  consideration  the  importance  of 
a  more  general  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  and  the  expediency 
of  adopting  some  system  of  sound  and  thorough  education  that 
may  be  accessible  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  having 
heard  with  pleasure  that  the  Manual  Labor  System,  as  far  as  it 
has  been  tried,  promises  the  most  happy  results  in  training  youth 
to  virtuous  and  industrious  habits,  with  well-cultivated  minds, 
unanimously, 

"Resolved:  That  this  Presbytery  deeply  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  securing  the  means  of  education  to  young  men,  within 
our  bounds,  of  hopeful  piety  and  talents,  preparatory  of  the  Gospel 
ministry,  undertake  (in  humble  reliance  upon  the  blessing  of  God) 
the  establishment  of  a  Manual  Labor  School;  and  that  a  commit- 
tee be  appointed  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  Presbytery  the 
best  measures  for  its  accomplishment  and  the  most  favorable  places 
for  its  location. " 

The  Founding  of  Davidson  College 

Presbyterian  ministers  and  laymen  from  Mecklenburg  County 
were  dominant  in  the  organization  of  Davidson  College  150  years 
ago.  Many  were  descendants  of  the  Piedmont  Scotch-Irish  who  led 
the  movement  for  independence  during  the  Revolutionary  period. 
But  support  for  a  college  the  Presbyterians  could  call  their  own 
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was  equally  strong  in  Rowan,  Cabarrus,  Iredell,  Lincoln  and  other 
counties  with  populous  Scotch-Irish  settlements. 

If  territorial  jealousies  or  Chamber  of  Commerce-type  ambi- 
tions had  a  role  in  the  selection  of  the  site  on  a  farm  in  northern 
Mecklenburg,  it  does  not  appear  on  the  record.  Tradition  has  it 
that  the  site  was  selected  for  its  central  location  in  a  triangle 
whose  points  were  Salisbury,  Charlotte  and  Statesville.  All  of  these 
towns  were  Presbyterian  centers  with  strong  churches,  and  the 
site  offered  a  central  convenience  for  potential  students.  Yet  there 
appeared  to  be  at  least  a  minimum  amount  of  opposition  to  the 
site  at  first.  Offered  by  William  Lee  Davidson,  the  site  must  have 
been  appealing  to  thrifty  Scots.  Davidson  offered  469  acres  of 
farmland  at  a  price  of  $1,521,  a  bargain  even  at  low  land  prices  of 
that  day. 

After  reaching  a  decision  on  March  11,  1835,  to  develop  a  col- 
lege, the  Presbyterians  wasted  little  time.  The  next  day  a  site 
committee  was  elected  that  included  the  Rev.  Stephen  Frontis  of 
Salisbury.  Instructions  were  given  to  find  a  site  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Catawba  River  within  15  miles  of  Beattie's  Ford.  At  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Presbytery  in  April,  the  committee  reported  that  it 
had  examined  a  number  of  sites,  but  none  that  it  would  recom- 
mend "could  be  obtained. " 

There  apparently  was  a  difference  of  opinion  within  this  com- 
mittee, for  it  was  discharged  and  a  remolded  committee  was  named. 
Frontis  was  dropped  from  this  second  committee  and  the  Rev.  P. 
J.  Sparrow,  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Salisbury,  was  among 
those  added.  By  this  time  William  Lee  Davidson,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  both  committees,  had  made  his  offer  that  appealed  to 
delegates.  In  setting  up  the  second  committee  delegates  instructed 
members  to  buy  the  Davidson  land  "unless,  in  their  opinion,  they 
could  find  a  more  suitable  location. n  The  committee  heeded  the 
instructions,  reporting  in  May  that  it  had  "engaged  in  prayer  for 
wisdom  from  above*  and  had  agreed  to  buy  the  Davidson  land. 

The  Western  Carolinian  of  Salisbury  thought  the  decision  a 
good  one.  "The  situation  is  healthy,  the  neighborhood  agreeable 
and  moral,  and  at  a  distance  from  all  forms  of  dissipation,"  the 
editor  wrote.  "It  lies  well,  and  about  200  acres  of  it  is  superior 
land,  the  remainder  is  of  about  middling  quality.  There  is  consid- 
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erable  quantity  of  meadow  land  belonging  to  it,  and  there  is  on  it  a 
peach  orchard  of  1,000  handsome  young  trees." 

William  Lee  Davidson,  born  after  Gen.  Davidson  was  killed 
during  the  Battle  of  Cowan's  Ford  in  1781,  was  anxious  to  memo- 
rialize his  heroic  father,  and  this  probably  played  a  role  in  his  land 
offer.  If  so,  the  Presbytery  was  quick  to  act  on  his  desire.  At  the 
August  Presbytery  meeting,  delegates  voted  to  name  it  'Davidson 
College  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  that  distinguished  and  excel- 
lent man,  Gen.  William  Davidson."  Gen.  Davidson,  an  early  and 
ardent  patriot,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  and  raised  in  what  is 
now  the  Iredell  section  of  Rowan  County.  He  was  a  Continental 
officer  who  by  necessity  became  commander  of  the  North  Carolina 
militia  in  the  area.  His  troops  were  contesting  the  crossing  of  the 
Catawba  River  at  Cowan's  Ford  at  the  time  he  was  killed.  He  is 
buried  at  Hopewell  Church,  although  his  home  was  in  the  Centre 
Church  area. 

Sparrow's  association  with  Davidson  was  short-lived  but  impor- 
tant. One  of  the  foremost  duties  of  the  college  committee  was  to 
raise  funds  for  the  first  buildings.  The  fund-raising  effort  was 
concentrated  in  the  six-county  area  of  Rowan,  Iredell,  Burke, 
Mecklenburg,  Cabarrus  and  Lincoln.  Sparrow  spent  five  months 
traveling  the  Rowan-Iredell-Burke  area  and  succeeded  in  raising 
$12,392.  With  a  total  of  $30,392  subscribed,  the  Presbytery  autho- 
rized the  committee  to  push  ahead,  and  it  wasted  no  time.  It 
contracted  for  the  delivery  of  250,000  bricks  ($4  per  1,000)  by 
November  1835. 

The  Presbytery  that  fall  authorized  the  award  of  building  con- 
tracts for  eight  buildings  and  provided  for  the  selection  of  a  board 
of  trustees  for  the  college.  Rowan  was  well-represented  in  both 
these  actions.  The  first  board  of  trustees  included  Sparrow,  the 
Rev.  James  M.  H.  Adams  and  William  Wood,  both  of  Third  Creek 
Church,  and  Thomas  L.  Cowan  of  Salisbury. 

Sparrow  was  appointed  to  a  subcommittee  that  drew  up  the 
first  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  college.  He  was  also  chosen  in 
October  1835  as  one  of  the  first  two  professors  for  the  college.  He 
was  to  be  chairman  of  the  languages  department.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  was  asked  to  continue  his  fund  raising,  a  request  that 
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forced  him  to  leave  his  Salisbury  post.  Sparrow  later  left  Davidson 
to  become  the  president  of  Hampden-Sydney  College  in  Virginia. 

Third  Creek  Church  at  Cleveland  also  was  well-represented  on 
the  board;  Adams  was  pastor  and  Wood  an  elder.  Wood,  a  wealthy 
planter,  had  contributed  $100  and  the  services  of  some  of  his 
slaves  and  teams.  Dr.  Rumple  wrote  this  of  Third  Creek's  contri- 
bution to  Davidson:  "It  is  also  remembered  that  some  of  the  people, 
especially  those  of  Third  Creek  Church,  contributed  labor  instead 
of  money,  and  taking  their  wagons,  teams  and  servants,  camped 
here  in  the  woods  and  spent  several  weeks  in  clearing  off  the 
grounds,  building  fences  and  in  making  and  hauling  brick. n 

This  was  not  to  be  the  last  contribution  by  Third  Creek.  It  also 
contributed  six  young  men  to  the  first  class  to  enter  the  college  in 
the  winter  of  1837.  These  were  William  H.  Johnston,  Pinckney 
Brown  Chambers,  William  M.  Johnston,  William  H.  Krider,  James 
Graham  Ramsay  and  Daniel  Burton  Wood. 

It  was  about  this  time  too  that  a  figure  who  would  become  a 
true  giant  in  Davidson  College  history  would  make  his  first  ap- 
pearance. Maxwell  Chambers,  a  Salisbury  capitalist  with  strong 
ties — although  not  membership — to  Salisbury's  First  Church,  would 
later  become  the  greatest  benefactor  in  the  colleges  history.  Aside 
from  his  connections  and  business  acumen,  it  is  not  known  why  he 
was  added  to  the  building  committee  at  this  time,  unless  it  was  as 
recognition  of  an  early  benefaction,  or  of  future  value. 

One  Salisburian  who  left  his  mark  on  Davidson  in  a  more  mod- 
est way  was  Samuel  Lemly,  described  as  a  master  carpenter, 
contractor  and  planter.  He  was  also  an  elder  of  the  First  church. 
At  the  1835  Presbytery  meeting,  the  building  committee  reported 
it  had  let  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  eight  brick  buildings, 
the  first  on  the  new  campus.  The  contractor  was  S.  and  J.  Lemly 
and  H.  Owen.  The  figure  was  $10,250;  it  was  to  be  paid  in  incre- 
ments in  1836,  1837  and  1838.  The  buildings,  comprising  a 
quadrangle,  included  a  two-story  chapel  40  feet  by  50  feet,  Steward's 
hall  (classrooms  and  dining  hall),  the  president's  house,  and  three 
"blocks"  of  dormitory  buildings  named  Oak,  Cedar  and  Elm. 
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Davidson's  Two  Frenchmen 


The  wars  and  other  disorders  of  Europe  sent  a  mixed  lot  of 
nationalities  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  more  hospitable  shores  of 
the  New  World  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries.  After  a  hesitation 
on  the  coast,  some  of  them  set  a  hallowed  American  tradition  by 
going  west.  While  most  reaching  this  section  were  the  standard 
Scotch-Irish,  English  and  German  pioneers  seeking  new  opportu- 
nities on  fresh  lands,  a  few  drifted  in  for  entirely  different  reasons. 

Two  of  these  French  refugees  thrown  up  by  the  Napoleonic 
wars  were  to  have  new  roles  in  Davidson  College  history.  Far  from 
alike  in  character,  motivations  and  personalities,  they  each  were 
at  least  lightly  bonded  by  their  common  heritage  and  interest  in 
Davidson  College.  The  Rev.  Stephen  Frontis  was  one  of  many 
Rowan  County  Presbyterians  involved  in  the  formation  of  Davidson 
College.  Unlike  the  conservative,  highly  religious  Frontis,  Peter 
Stuart  Ney  was  a  man  of  mystery,  almost  certainly  a  fraud  at 
times,  and  as  history  has  decided,  a  man  of  varied  talents.  His 
contribution  to  Davidson — a  drawing — was  more  tenuous  than  any 
of  Frontis',  yet  more  visible  and  lasting.  He  designed  the  college 
seal,  still  in  use,  which  proclaims  'Teaming  should  be  cherished 
where  liberty  has  arisen. n 

Ney  is  the  main  character  in  one  of  North  Carolina's  great 
mysteries.  On  the  surface  he  was  a  Scottish  schoolmaster,  a  very 
excellent  one  who  taught  in  a  number  of  Rowan  and  Iredell  schools 
before  his  death  in  1846  on  the  Osborne  G.  Foard  plantation  at 
Rowan  Mills  (now  Cleveland).  But  many  still  held  the  romantic 
belief  that  he  was,  as  he  claimed  on  many  occasions — including 
his  death  bed, — Marshal  Michel  Ney,  Napoleon's  "bravest  of  the 
brave."  Ney  supposedly  was  executed  after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
but  legend  has  it  that  his  execution  was  staged  and  he  was 
smuggled  to  freedom  in  America. 

The  minutes  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Davidson  College  record 
on  July  29,  1840,  a  note  of  thanks  to  P.  S.  Ney  for  designing  the 
college  seal.  The  trustees  had  sent  a  committee  to  Mocks ville  to 
ask  Ney  to  design  the  seal.  In  her  history  of  Davidson,  Dr.  Mary 
Beaty  notes  that  Ney,  surely  after  some  study,  took  out  the  stub  of 
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a  pencil  and  sketched  the  proposed  seal  on  a  piece  of  paper.  This 
incident  confirms  that  Ney's  drawing  talents  were  well  known  and 
that  he  had  a  classical  training. 

Prontis  was  not  only  involved  in  the  preliminaries  leading  to 
the  founding  of  Davidson  College,  but  he  became  a  professor  and 
undoubtedly  was  close  to  the  college  from  the  start  to  his  death  in 
1867.  While  Ney  may  have  fled  to  Rowan  to  escape  death  after 
Napoleons  defeat,  Frontis  fled  France  to  escape  service  in 
Napoleons  army.  (Edith  Clark  of  Salisbury,  retired  Rowan  County 
librarian,  prepared  the  biographical  sketch  of  Frontis  for  the  North 
Carolina  biographical  series.  These  facts  are  from  that  sketch.) 

Although  he  taught  and  preached  elsewhere  in  this  area  over 
the  years,  Frontis  largest  period  of  service  was  in  Rowan.  He 
became  stated  supply  of  the  Salisbury  church  in  April  1836,  was 
ordained  September  1839  and  remained  pastor  until  1846.  At  that 
time,  he  became  stated  supply  to  the  Thyatira  and  Franklin  Pres- 
byterian churches  in  Rowan.  In  1849,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Centre  Church  in  Iredell  County. 

During  his  period  in  Salisbury,  his  sisters,  Jeanne  Marie 
Euphrosine  Frontis  and  Elizabeth  Frontis,  transferred  their  mem- 
berships from  Geneva,  Switzerland,  to  the  Salisbury  church.  His 
first  wife,  Martha  Dews,  who  had  come  to  this  country  in  1817, 
died  in  1849  and  was  buried  in  the  Lutheran  cemetery  in  Salisbury, 
alongside  their  small  children,  Martha  and  Thomas. 

Frontis  served  as  pastor  of  Centre  from  1849  to  1856.  During 
this  period  his  life  changed  in  two  directions.  He  remarried  in 
1854  to  Rachel  Beaty,  and  he  decided  to  leave  the  ministry  to 
farm.  He  bought  a  farm  near  Prospect  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Rowan  near  the  Iredell  line.  In  1856  he  was  offered  and  accepted  a 
teaching  post  at  Davidson,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  in 
1867  at  the  age  of  76.  He  was  buried  at  the  Prospect  Church 
cemetery. 

That  Frontis  turned  out  as  well  as  he  did  may  be  a  little  sur- 
prising. At  maturity  he  only  stood  5  feet  3  inches  and  weighed 
only  120  pounds.  There  was  little  stability  in  his  family  life  during 
his  developing  years.  His  father,  John  Baptist  Frontis,  was  a  Ro- 
man Catholic,  and  his  mother,  Etiennette  Borel,  a  Protestant. 
Revolution  in  Haiti  in  1792  forced  the  elder  Frontis  to  abandon  his 
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tailor-trader  business  in  Santo  Domingo  and  seek  refuge  in  Co- 
gnac, France,  where  Stephen  was  born  the  same  year.  The  next 
year  John  left  to  establish  a  West  Indies  trading  company  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  family  wasn't  to  see  him  again  until  1800. 

In  straitened  circumstances,  Mrs.  Frontis  turned  to  her  family 
in  Switzerland  for  help.  There  Stephen  was  trained  as  a  cabinet- 
maker. Although  baptized  a  Catholic,  he  joined  a  Protestant  church 
in  Geneva.  In  1810  Frontis  joined  his  father  in  Philadelphia  to 
avoid  being  drafted  into  Napoleon  s  army.  He  worked  as  a  jour- 
neyman cabinetmaker  and,  influenced  by  a  friend,  Joseph  Conrad, 
later  of  Lexington,  he  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church.  What  edu- 
cation he  had  received  apparently  was  good  enough  for  his  pastor, 
the  Rev.  James  K.  Burch,  who  was  going  to  open  an  academy  in 
Oxford.  Burch  invited  Frontis  to  go  with  him  to  teach  French  and 
Latin.  After  a  short  stay,  Frontis  moved  to  Raleigh  to  teach  in  a 
female  academy. 

By  this  time  Frontis  was  regarding  the  church  as  a  calling,  and 
in  1820  entered  the  theological  seminary  at  Princeton.  After  gradu- 
ating with  honors,  he  did  five  years  of  missionary  work  in  the 
North  and  West  before  becoming  pastor  of  Bethany  Church  in 
Iredell  County. 

During  his  later  service  in  Salisbury,  Frontis  probably  also  served 
as  head  of  the  Salisbury  Female  Academy.  He  bought  a  house 
from  Maxwell  Chambers  at  the  southwest  corner  of  South  Fulton 
and  West  Bank  Street.  (This  was  the  house  later  occupied  by  the 
Dr.  John  J.  Summerell  family.)  Here  Frontis  kept  a  cow  and  had  a 
small  garden.  He  also  moved  a  small  building  onto  the  property  to 
serve  as  a  chapel-study.  That  building  was  later  moved  a  block 
away  and  attached  to  the  present  Frank  Stoessel  house  at  329  S. 
Fulton  St. 

Frontis  was  close  to  Davidson  College  developments  from  the 
start.  That  interest  was  exhibited  both  as  an  active  member  and 
sometimes  as  stated  clerk  of  the  Concord  Presbytery  and  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  chosen  to  pick  the  site  for  the  college. 
His  appointment  in  1856  to  teach  French  at  Davidson  has  its 
curious  aspects  and  suggests  he  would  have  welcomed  a  teaching 
role  earlier.  What  inspired  Davidson  College  to  offer  this  "feeble" 
minister  a  teaching  position  is  not  clear.  He  was  apparently  a 
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friend  of  Chambers,  whose  death  in  1855  had  opened  the  doors  to 
a  treasure  for  the  poverty-stricken  college.  Frontis  may  have  been 
among  the  earliest  to  direct  Chambers  interest  toward  the  college 
by  appointing  him  to  the  building  committee. 

In  any  event,  although  Frontis  had  left  the  First  Church  of 
Salisbury  many  years  before,  the  elders  of  the  church  decided  to 
subsidize  Frontis'  new  teaching  career.  The  church  minutes  in 
1859  have  this  entry:  "On  notion  of  D.  A.  Davis,  it  was  resolved 
that  this  session  will  propose  to  the  trustees  of  Davidson  College 
that  if  the  executive  committee  will  employ  the  Rev.  S.  Frontis  as 
instructor  in  French,  two  days  in  each  week,  at  a  salary  of  $300 
per  collegiate  year,  it  will  pay  said  salary  for  two  years  from  1st 
March  I860.* 

Frontis,  who  wore  the  title  of  "acting  professor,*  apparently 
commuted  to  Davidson  from  his  farm.  How  long  his  position  there 
lasted  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Some  say  until  he  died. 


Early  Difficulties  at  Davidson 

Idealism  in  its  many  forms  was  rampant  in  the  United  States 
in  the  period  when  Davidson  College  was  being  established.  One 
of  those  ideals  was  a  belief  in  the  virtues  of  manual  labor;  sweat 
was  almost  as  good  for  the  Christian  soul  as  prayer.  And  hard- 
headed  as  they  might  be,  the  Presbyterian  founders  saw  in  manual 
labor  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  education  for  the  poorer  classes. 
Although  manual  labor  colleges  had  won  the  endorsement  of  many 
educators,  neither  the  educators  nor  the  Presbyterians  correctly 
gauged  the  "young  gentlemen"  who  enrolled  at  Davidson  in  its 
early  years. 

like  many  college  students,  before  and  since,  their  first  freedom 
from  family  controls  was  intoxicating.  They  rebelled,  and  the  first 
object  of  their  rebellion  was  the  manual  labor  system  of  working 
their  way  through  college.  Salisbury  students  apparently  were  in 
the  forefront  of  opposition  to  severe  college  discipline.  In  1869,  F. 
B.  McDowell  recalled,  a  Salisbury  student  was  flogged  for  misbe- 
havior. The  morning  following  his  flogging,  McDowell  wrote, 
students  from  Salisbury  and  Chester,  S.  C,  saddled  the  farm 
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horses,  rode  out  several  miles  on  their  way  home  and  left  the 
animals  by  the  roadside. 

"Salisbury, n  wrote  McDowell,  "at  that  date  was  the  commercial 
and  stylish  metropolis  of  western  North  Carolina.  Her  representa- 
tive boys,  who  partook  of  comparatively  late  breakfasts  and  who 
spent  leisure  hours  whittling  box  lids  and  listening  to  the  stories 
of  town  wits,  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  enforced  work  and  rigid 
requirements. 

"They  were  the  discontents  with  the  situation  and,  becoming 
leaders  in  the  revolt  against  the  grind  and  the  drudgery,  resolved 
to  strike  for  liberty.  To  them  manual  training  was  a  useless  ac- 
complishment and  the  accompanying  restraint  was  as  galling  to 
their  natures  as  the  chain  and  collars  to  colts  when  deprived  of 
their  pasturage  freedom. * 

The  Rev.  Jethro  Rumple  of  Salisbury  kept  a  keen  eye  on  and  a 
close  association  with  Davidson  throughout  his  adult  life.  Although 
as  an  1850  graduate  he  had  escaped  the  manual  labor  years,  he 
had  heard  many  tales  about  them.  At  the  50th  anniversary  cel- 
ebration in  1887,  Rumple,  pastor  of  First  Church,  Salisbury, 
delivered  the  Historical  Address,  a  paper  as  interesting  today  as  it 
was  then.  In  it  he  described  the  student  reaction  to  manual  labor: 

"Nor  could  the  high-mettled  student  help  regarding  himself  as 
under  the  eye  of  an  overseer,  though  the  office  was  disguised 
under  a  more  elegant  name.  To  cheat  the  overseer  out  of  their 
labor,  if  practicable,  was  almost  as  much  an  instinct  on  the  Col- 
lege farm  as  it  was  on  the  cotton  and  rice  plantations  of  the  South, 
with  the  added  zest  that  there  was  infinite  fun  in  the  thing,  and  it 
called  for  the  exercise  of  superior  adroitness. 

"It  could  be  made  to  appear  a  most  natural  thing,  by  an  awk- 
ward stroke,  to  break  the  handle  of  a  hoe  or  a  mattock,  to  drive 
the  edge  of  a  club-axe  against  a  convenient  stone,  or  to  select  an 
adjacent  stump,  green  and  tough,  and  drive  a  plow  full  tilt  against 
its  stubborn  roots.  Then  something  was  sure  to  break,  and  it  lay 
within  the  range  of  possibility,  that  the  breaker  would  be  sent  to 
the  shop  to  superintend  the  repair  of  the  fracture.  That  was  so 
much  time  gained  for  rest." 

The  general  rebellion  of  the  students  against  swapping  the  sweat 
of  the  home  fields  for  that  of  the  college  fields  produced  the  de- 
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sired  changes  in  1841.  But  contention  between  students  and  the 
faculty  did  not  cease.  The  developing  arrogance  of  the  young  regu- 
larly clashed  with  the  strict,  often  harsh,  punishments  of  the 
administrations. 

If  Davidson  College  didn't  exactly  flourish  during  the  1840s, 
neither  did  it  decline.  And  perhaps  it  was  during  those  years  that 
Davidson  began  gaining  its  reputation  for  excellence  in  scholar- 
ship that  it  retains  today.  The  demands  of  the  college  on  the 
students  were  severe,  certainly  more  so  than  they  are  today.  Up  at 
sunrise  for  prayers,  students  were  exposed  to  a  curriculum  heavy 
in  the  classics  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  including  both  Latin  and 
Greek.  Their  freedoms  were  limited  and  punishment  for  misbe- 
havior quick  and  sure.  School  terms  were  long,  extending  until  the 
annual  commencement  exercises  the  second  week  in  August.  One 
Davidson  historian  describes  the  administrations  as  that  of  a  "be- 
nevolent despotism." 

In  addition  to  the  usual  student  discipline  problems,  Davidson 
was  suffering  by  the  1850s  from  financial  problems  and  a  distur- 
bance in  the  relationship  between  the  college  and  the  presbyteries. 
The  close  but  awkward  relationship  was  creating  difficulties  in 
the  operation  of  the  college  because  the  responsibility  that  should 
have  rested  on  college  officials  was  often  in  the  hands  of  the 
presbyteries. 

A  committee  of  two  ministers  and  three  elders  affirmed  that 
there  had  been  a  decline  in  public  confidence.  "Why  is  it,"  the 
committee  asked,  "that  those  who  have  been  the  warm  and  tried 
friends  of  the  Institution  in  days  past,  have  forsaken  her  in  the 
time  of  the  greatest  need?"  It  was  at  this  critical  point  that  Rowan, 
in  the  person  of  its  wealthiest  citizen,  Maxwell  Chambers,  began 
to  play  the  role  of  savior  of  Davidson  College. 

Chambers  had  first  become  interested  in  the  college  in  1836 
when  he  was  added,  apparently  with  some  forethought,  to  the 
college  building  committee.  This  probably  was  at  the  suggestion  of 
Chambers  friend,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Prontis.  Davidson  historical 
records  do  not  disclose  a  further  relationship  between  Chambers 
and  Davidson  until  16  years  later.  In  1853,  the  committee  direct- 
ing the  revival  of  college  fortunes  passed  this  resolution:  "That 
thanks  be  returned  to  the  Lord  for  the  success  attending  the  schol- 
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arship  program  and  the  liberal  donation  from  Mr.  Maxwell  Cham- 
bers of  Salisbury,  granting  to  Davidson  College  one-third  of  the 
Salisbury  Factory  and  wood  sufficient  to  run  same.  Also  a  capital 
of  $5,000  requiring  6  percent  per  annum  to  be  paid  to  him  on  the 
above-mentioned  sum  during  his  life." 

While  Davidson  obviously  wasn't  about  to  study  the  mouth  of 
this  gift  horse,  the  gift  may  have  been  less  generous  than  it  ap- 
pears on  the  surface.  Chambers,  an  investor,  had  bought  the 
three-story  cotton  mill  property  after  it  had  failed.  The  Confeder- 
ate government  was  later  to  buy  the  property  and  convert  it  into 
the  notorious  Salisbury  Confederate  prison.  It  was  burned  during 
Gen.  Stonemans  occupation  of  Salisbury  in  1865. 

In  her  history  of  Davidson  College,  Cornelia  R.  Shaw  makes  a 
cogent  point:  "By  foresighted  action  in  appointing  Mr.  Maxwell 
Chambers  on  the  Building  Committee  in  1835,  Concord  Presbytery 
thus  early  linked  the  interest  of  a  wise  and  wealthy  merchant  of 
Salisbury  to  the  young  college." 

The  Maxwell  Chambers  Bequest 
Saved  Davidson 

The  scholastic  terms  of  1854  and  1855  at  Davidson  College 
were  traumatic  ones.  While  manual  labor  had  fallen  to  student 
protest,  other  strict  rules  of  conduct  and  codes  of  dress  continued 
and  were  tightened  under  Major  D.  H.  Hill,  later  a  noted  Confed- 
erate general.  One  incident  led  to  another  and  on  the  night  of 
dismissal  for  a  Christmas  holiday  in  1855  a  near-riot  occurred 
during  which  Major  Hill  was  struck  on  the  shoulder  by  a  rock 
thrown  by  an  unidentified  student.  Charges  and  counter-charges 
flew. 

Former  President  Robert  H.  Morrison  about  two  weeks  later 
wrote:  "I  am  sorry  to  say  they  had  a  difficulty  at  the  college.  The 
Faculty  suspended  a  student  for  rioting.  The  students  took  part 
with  the  suspended  young  man.  The  Faculty  stood  firm  and  most 
of  the  students  left.  This  is  only  one  result  of  the  former  want  of 
discipline,  and  vitiated  sentiment  becoming  traditional  with  young 
men.  If  the  College  only  gets  free  from  lawless  and  riotous  stu- 
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dents  it  will  do  better  hereafter.*  Lawless  or  not,  students  left  the 
college  in  large  numbers  as  a  result  of  the  controversy.  Only  three 
of  the  12  seniors  of  fall  term  received  diplomas.  Of  the  75  in  the 
student  body  in  the  fall,  only  31  were  counted  for  the  spring  term. 

For  Davidson  College,  Maxwell  Chambers  died  at  a  most  fortu- 
itous time.  Had  it  not  received  the  magnificent  gift  from  the 
Salisbury  financier,  many  later  felt  the  college  could  not  have  gone 
on  since  it  depended  to  a  large  extent  upon  student  tuitions.  Cham- 
bers died  on  Feb.  7,  1855,  and  the  news  of  the  terms  of  his  will 
must  have  seemed  to  be  a  biblical  miracle  to  the  hard-pressed 
college.  Chambers  is  buried  under  the  session  house  in  Salisbury. 
On  the  slab  marking  his  grave  are  inscribed  the  grateful  words: 
"In  the  close  of  his  life  he  set  his  house  in  order,  willed  his  soul  to 
God,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  estate  to  the  cause  of  Education 
through  the  Church  of  his  choice." 

Whether  Chambers  would  have  been  so  generous  to  Davidson 
had  he  known  about  the  student  disorders  cannot  be  known.  Pos- 
sibly not,  for  he  is  credited  with  commenting  that  he  expected  "to 
leave  a  large  amount  to  the  College  that  could  and  would  control 
its  students."  In  this  comment  of  unknown  date,  he  could  have 
been  talking  about  the  unruly  students  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  as  much  as  about  Davidson  students,  for  unruly  college 
students  are  not  a  new  phenomenon. 

In  a  letter  written  only  a  couple  of  months  after  Chambers' 
death,  Morrison  wrote:  "The  legacy  of  Mr.  Chambers  is  a  splendid 
one  ...  It  is  large  enough  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  desires.  What 
great  results  are  sometimes  seen  from  small  beginnings.  It  will 
only  be  twenty  years  next  month  since  I  penned  the  first  resolu- 
tion ever  drawn  about  Davidson  College  in  the  session  room  of  the 
Prospect  Church.  Now  it  has  a  name  all  over  the  land." 

A  contemporary,  James  Parks  McCombs,  was  less  restrained  in 
his  comment:  "When  that  report  got  out  the  students  began  to 
come  back  and  the  trustees  elected  two  new  professors  and  a 
president  and  everything  is  going  on  smoothly  now  ...  In  2  or  3 
years  this  will  be  a  great  place."  Dr.  Mary  Beaty  wrote  in  an 
earlier  history  of  the  town,  that  the  bequest  "may  have  been  the 
most  important  single  event  in  the  history  of  Davidson  College  for 
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if  Davidson  had  been  forced  to  close  as  seemed  likely  in  1855  it  is 
doubtful  that  the  town  could  have  continued  to  exist. " 

Although  the  legacy  amounted  to  $250,000,  the  original  state 
charter  limited  the  amount  of  property  the  college  could  hold  to 
$200,000.  The  state  hastily  raised  this  limit  in  1856,  but  did  not 
make  it  retro-active.  In  the  ensuing  law  suit,  Chief  Justice  Rich- 
mond M.  Pearson  and  Judge  Battle  ruled  that  the  excess  over 
$200,000  for  all  college  holdings  be  vested  in  the  next-of-kin  at  the 
moment  of  death.  The  next-of-kin,  Judge  David  F.  Caldwell  of 
Salisbury,  accepted  $41,000  and  a  tract  worth  between  $1,000  and 
$2,000  to  settle  the  claim. 

Even  at  this  date,  estimates  on  how  much  the  college  netted 
from  the  Chambers  estate  vary.  But  a  treasurers  report  in  1862, 
after  the  last  receipt  from  the  estate,  put  the  figure  at  $234,299.03. 
Whatever  the  exact  amount,  the  legacy  was  a  sensation,  an  enor- 
mous figure  for  the  day.  It  is  often  said  in  Davidson  circles  that 
had  Davidson  received  the  full  amount  of  $250,000  and  invested  it 
wisely  Harvard  University  would  have  become  known  as  the 
Davidson  College  of  the  North,  rather  than  vice  versa. 

As  it  was,  the  legacy  turned  the  college  around.  The  trustees 
hired  a  New  York  architect  to  lay  out  a  new  campus  quadrangle 
for  1,000  students.  Only  the  massive  Chambers  building  was 
erected  before  the  Civil  War  depressed  the  future  for  many  gen- 
erations. But  it  was  the  most  impressive  college  building  in  the 
state  up  to  that  point.  It  was  279  feet  long  and  95  feet  high.  It  had 
a  dome  and  huge  columns,  45  feet  tall,  and  six  pillars  6  feet,  5 
inches  in  diameter.  There  were  72  sleeping  rooms,  five  classrooms 
and  many  other  facilities  within.  The  Chambers  building  domi- 
nated the  campus  until  1921  when  it  burned.  Its  replacement  also 
bears  the  Chambers  name. 

Building  was  not  the  only  use  of  the  Chambers  legacy.  There 
was  a  Chambers  Professorship  for  chemistry,  mineralogy  and  ge- 
ology and  a  Troy  Professorship  for  Intellectual  Philosophy,  Logic, 
Belles  Lettres  and  Elocution.  The  latter  honored  his  late  wife 
Catherine,  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Salisbury.  In  setting  these  up,  the  trustees,  inciden- 
tally, thanked  another  Salisbury  friend,  D.  A.  Davis,  the  banker. 
Davis,  a  stalwart  of  the  Salisbury  church,  was  executor  of  the 
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Chambers  estate,  and  in  recognition  of  the  services  Davis  per- 
formed for  the  college  the  board  gave  him  all  of  the  undivided 
interest  of  the  Chambers  estate  in  the  Female  Academy  of 
Salisbury.  Since  schools  were  not  always  profitable  institutions,  it 
is  hard  to  tell  whether  or  not  the  trustees  did  Davis  a  favor. 

The  Chambers  will  is  an  amazing  document  and  one  that  has 
successfully  defied  attempts  to  either  modify  or  break  it.  Only 
recently  terms  of  the  will  frustrated  an  attempt  by  the  church 
board  to  use  the  vacated  manse  for  commercial  purposes.  Very 
detailed  and  cunning  in  its  provisions,  it  obviously  is  the  work  of 
Maxwell  Chambers  even  though  it  might  have  been  framed  by  an 
unidentified  attorney.  Although  his  will  puts  him  in  the  class  of 
philanthropists,  Chambers  was  what  was  described  those  days  as 
"near"  or  "close."  Childless,  Chambers  directed  as  a  provision  of 
the  will  that  10  sons  of  friends  and  relatives  be  given  a  Davidson 
Education  without  charge. 

Chambers  was,  is  and  perhaps  always  will  be  a  historical 
enigma.  He  apparently  established  the  basis  of  his  fortune  while 
in  business  with  his  uncle,  Hugh  Campbell,  in  Charleston,  S.C. 
But  traces  of  his  life  in  Charleston  are  non-existent.  One  Davidson 
historian  cites  a  story  that  he  made  his  money  by  speculating  in 
cotton,  relying  on  a  specially  devised  communication  system  for 
price  data  to  decide  on  his  purchases.  Others  feel  his  wealth  had 
roots  in  the  slave  trade.  It  is  known  that  he  was  one  of  the  largest 
slaveholders  in  Rowan  in  the  last  decades  before  the  Civil  War. 

What  was  peculiar  about  this  was  that  his  rural  landholdings 
were  relatively  small,  hardly  enough  to  justify  the  high  expenses 
of  mamtaining  slaves.  It  is  possible  he  did  a  thriving  business  in 
renting  the  services  of  his  slaves.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  a  good 
number  of  his  slaves  were  in  the  hands  of  a  Mecklenburg  planter. 
And  one  of  his  descendants  feels  sure  that  Maxwell  was  in  the 
slave-trading  business  but  used  a  kinsman  as  his  front  man  in  a 
business  generally  held  in  contempt. 

To  his  credit  if  he  were  a  slavetrader,  he  was  of  two  minds 
about  the  business.  He  freed  one  batch  of  18  slaves  in  1854,  send- 
ing them  to  Oberlin,  Ohio,  under  the  care  of  a  white  man.  His  will 
also  freed  another  large  number,  specifically  named.  But  the  slaves 
who  had  been  with  Samuel  Taylor  of  Charlotte  were  left  with 
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Taylor,  unfreed.  Chambers  had  also  corresponded  with  a  free  black 
in  Fayetteville  about  where  to  send  slaves  when  they  were  freed. 

Another  source  of  Chambers  wealth  as  an  inventory  of  his  es- 
tate shows,  was  his  investments.  He  was  a  money  lender  to 
Salisbury  businessmen  and  he  also  invested  heavily  in  bank  and 
railroad  stocks.  As  enigmatic  as  his  business  and  slavery  holdings 
were,  his  church  and  religious  connections  were  no  less  so.  Of  the 
Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian  stock  that  rolled  into  the  Piedmont  in 
the  18th  century,  Chambers  apparently  was  a  Christian  with  Pres- 
byterian interests.  But  in  a  day  when  virtually  every  businessman 
was  a  church  member  and  at  least  a  nominal  churchgoer  he  never 
joined  a  church. 

Yet  most  of  his  friends  and  business  associates  were  devout 
religionists,  and  usually  members  of  the  First  Church.  It  is  logical 
to  assume  that  some  among  them — or  perhaps  all — swayed  him  to 
make  such  generous  benefactions  to  Davidson  College,  the  First 
Church  and  its  pastors.  These  certainly  would  have  included  the 
Rev.  Stephen  Frontis  and  the  Rev.  Archibald  Baker.  D.  A.  Davis, 
the  executor  of  his  will  and  a  long-time  church  elder,  was  Cham- 
bers' banker  and  apparently  a  long-time  friend.  He  was  also  a 
trustee  of  Davidson  College  for  36  years,  including  the  years  im- 
mediately preceding  Chambers'  death.  This  suggests  the  college 
may  have  known  the  terms  of  his  will  prior  to  his  death.  Another 
great  influence  on  Chambers'  life  was  that  of  his  wife,  who  died  in 
1853.  Mrs.  Chambers,  the  former  Catherine  Troy  and  well-to-do  in 
her  own  right,  was  a  charter  member  of  the  First  Church  and 
unusually  devout  and  well-loved. 

Both  Frontis  and  his  successor,  Archibald  Baker,  were  pastors 
of  the  church  in  a  period  (1836-1859)  that  spanned  the  birth  and 
first  growth  years  of  Davidson  College.  It  is  likely  that  Frontis  was 
responsible  for  Chambers'  first  interest  in  Davidson,  and  by  re- 
pute, Chambers  and  Baker  were  close  friends.  Baker  benefitted 
from  Chambers'  will.  Davis  was  not  the  only  Davidson  trustee 
during  this  period.  Baker  served  as  a  trustee  from  1843  to  1859 
and  J.  J.  Bruner,  editor  of  the  Carolina  Watchman,  was  on  the 
board  from  1850  to  1862.  Thomas  L.  Cowan,  wealthy  Salisbury 
merchant  and  elder,  was  on  the  board  from  1838  to  1843. 
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Despite  the  length  and  complexity  of  his  will,  Chambers  spent 
no  space  or  words  explaining  his  motives  for  making  such  an 
astounding  bequest  to  Davidson  and  generous  gifts  to  a  church  of 
which  he  was  not  a  member.  So  who  was  the  greatest  influence  on 
Chambers  and  directed  his  attention  to  the  needs  of  this  small 
and  weakened  college?  Chambers  never  said;  he  was  a  man  of 
mystery  to  the  last. 

Rowan  Men  at  Davidson 

The  Rowan  influence  on  the  history  of  Davidson  College  didn't 
end  with  the  opening  of  Maxwell  Chambers  will  in  1855.  To  a 
degree,  no  doubt,  the  windfall  left  the  college  less  dependent  upon 
the  good  will  and  financial  support  of  the  local  churches  that  had 
organized  the  college  in  1835-37.  Over  the  years  as  Davidsons 
fortunes  waxed  and  its  reputation  for  excellence  spread,  the  direct 
ties  with  the  presbyteries  loosened  until  today  the  college  is  virtu- 
ally independent.  But  the  long  held  belief  that  religion  and  learning 
support  each  other  remains. 

The  last  Rowan  man  in  a  leadership  role  at  Davidson  was  Dr. 
Walter  L.  Lingle,  president  of  the  college  from  1929  to  1941.  Like 
his  brother,  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Lingle,  who  taught  at  the  college  for 
years,  Walter  Lingle  was  born  and  reared  on  a  farm  near  Thyatira 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Mill  Bridge.  He  filled  pulpits  and  leader- 
ship positions  at  many  points  in  the  Southern  Presbyterian  church 
before  stepping  from  the  presidency  of  the  college  board  to  the 
presidency  of  the  college.  That  he  never  forgot  his  roots  in  Rowan 
was  shown  by  his  authorship  of  a  history  of  the  Thyatira  Church. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Davidson  figured  larger  in  the 
dreams  of  the  earlier  Presbyterians.  Prospect  Church  was  host  to 
the  Presbytery  when  the  delegates  decided  to  push  ahead  with 
their  ambitious  plan.  All  of  the  Rowan  churches  of  that  day — First 
Church,  Thyatira,  Back  Creek,  Third  Creek,  Franklin  and  Unity — 
were  undoubtedly  represented.  Laymen  and  ministers  alike  were 
involved  in  the  selection  of  the  site,  fund-raising,  construction  and 
staffing  of  the  college. 
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Two  of  the  three  teachers  in  classrooms  when  the  doors  were 
open  were  from  Rowan.  The  Rev.  P.  J.  Sparrow  had  resigned  from 
the  First  Church  to  take  the  language  classes.  The  Rev.  Mortimer 
Davidson  Johnston  of  the  notable  Third  Creek  family  would  teach 
math  and  natural  philosophy  for  the  next  12  years.  Johnston  later 
founded  the  Charlotte  Male  Academy  and  became  clerk  of  the 
Mecklenburg  Superior  Court.  Two  of  his  brothers,  Thomas  Rnckney 
and  Robert  A.,  were  Presbyterian  ministers.  Johnston  boys  were 
also  well  represented  among  the  students  in  the  first  class  en- 
rolled at  Davidson.  William  H.  Johnston,  son  of  Robert,  a  long-time 
elder  at  Third  Creek,  was  in  the  first  class  of  '40  and  became  a 
preacher  in  Ringgold,  Ga.  Another  Hugh  B.  Johnston,  whose  rela- 
tionship is  unclear,  graduated  in  1842  and  practiced  law  in 
Ringgold. 

This  first  class  numbered  around  55  and  six  of  the  students 
were  from  Third  Creek.  The  Third  Creek  history  lists  them  as 
William  H.  Johnston  and  Pinckney  Brown  Chambers  in  the  class 
of  '40  and  William  M.  Johnston,  William  H.  Krider,  James  Gra- 
ham Ramsay  and  Daniel  Burton  Wood  of  the  class  of  '41.  James 
Knox  became  a  preacher  and  teacher,  and  two  members  of  the 
class  of  '41,  Ramsay  and  Wood,  became  doctors  in  Rowan  County. 
Archibald  Neely,  who  later  taught  at  Mount  Vernon  and  Thyatira, 
was  also  a  member  of  this  first  group  of  students.  In  the  class  of 
'43  Richard  Robert  Johnston  graduated  but  stayed  on  the  farm. 
John  Robinson  Shire  of  Mount  Ulla  was  also  listed  in  this  class. 
Two  of  the  most  distinguished  names  among  Presbyterian  preach- 
ers, Barnabas  Scott  Krider  and  Jethro  Rumple,  were  in  the  class 
of  '50. 

Miss  Shaw's  history  also  lists  some  Rowan  students  who  were 
members  of  the  early  classes  but  did  not  graduate.  These  included 
Lewis  Beard  of  Salisbury,  John  Biles,  Edward  H.  Brown,  John 
Knox  Graham  of  Miranda,  Solomon  Heilig,  James  Franklin 
McCulloch,  Samuel  E.  McCulloch,  Rufus  William  Morrison,  Wil- 
liam Stoner  of  Salisbury,  Ithiel  Town  Lemly,  who  went  west  with 
his  family,  and  a  rather  noteworthy  name,  one  Maxwell  Cham- 
bers of  Cowansville  (Mount  Ulla).  The  latter,  of  course,  was  not 
the  Maxwell  who  later  enrichened  Davidson  but  without  question 
close  kin.  One  other,  who  did  graduate  in  1845,  was  Moses  Lingle 
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of  the  Thyatira  Church  area.  He  taught  and  farmed  and  was  an 
uncle  of  Dr.  Walter  L.  Lingle,  president  of  Davidson  College,  and 
Dr.  Thomas  W.  Lingle. 

Up  until  some  time  in  1841  Davidson  College  was  a  "manual 
labor"  institution.  Designed  to  help  poor  students  get  through  col- 
lege, the  system  had  few  friends  among  the  students.  The  well-to-do 
students  had  little  love  of  hard  field  work,  and  those  who  had 
known  field  work  in  their  early  years  thought  very  little  of  coming 
to  college  to  do  work  they  had  to  do  at  home.  The  official  view  of 
President  Robert  Hall  Morrison  was  that  the  students  "perform 
their  labour  with  much  cheerfulness,  and  manifest  improvement 
in  their  health. "  The  unofficial  view  of  the  manual  labor  system  is 
found  in  an  account  of  two  Third  Creek  students. 

Dr.  Daniel  B.  Wood,  whose  father  was  a  trustee,  wrote:  "We  all 
helped  to  lay  off  the  Campus  in  March,  1837,  and  clean  up  all  the 
ground  where  the  town  now  stands.  We  all  boarded  in  the  Steward's 
Hall.  A  blessing  was  asked,  and  when  the  'Amen*  was  said  not  a 
biscuit  was  left  on  the  plates.  New  plow  stocks  were  hung  twenty 
and  thirty  feet  on  pine  trees  that  had  been  trimmed.  Plow  shovels 
were  taken  off  the  stocks  and  hid  in  the  woods  and  plows  and 
wagons  and  tools  and  implements  of  all  kinds  were  broken  and 
dulled  on  purpose.  The  horses  after  plowing,  would  be  raced  to  the 
stables,  and  ridden  frequently  after  night." 

Major  P.  B.  Chambers  of  Elmwood,  a  kinsman  of  Maxwell,  had 
a  more  kindly  view  of  the  system.  "The  farm  work  was  greatly 
hampered  by  the  tendency  of  the  mischievous  and  shiftless  to 
misplace  the  tools  and  outwit  the  overseer,"  he  wrote,  "but  many 
asked  the  privilege  of  being  assigned  tasks  and  worked  hard  and 
readily."  The  unhappy  overseer  that  had  to  put  up  with  these 
reluctant  student  farmers  was  another  stout  Presbyterian  from 
the  Cleveland  area:  Abel  Graham  of  Third  Creek.  His  job  as  stew- 
ard also  included  overseeing  their  rooms  and  board.  Graham  lasted 
only  a  year  at  Davidson.  He  returned  to  his  Third  Creek  farm,  no 
doubt  disillusioned  with  his  brush  with  higher  education. 

But  concern  for  the  education  of  the  poor-but-worthy  was  long  a 
Davidson  concern  and  explains  in  part  the  interest  in  the  Manual 
Labor  system.  This  concern  continued  in  the  encouragement  of  a 
scholarship  system.  At  some  point,  apparently  at  the  turn  of  the 
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century,  a  number  of  memorial  scholarships  were  given  the  col- 
lege by  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  These  included  the  Maxwell 
Chambers  Scholarship  ($1,000),  the  William  Murdoch  ($1,000), 
the  J.  J.  SummereU  ($500),  the  J.  J.  Bruner  ($500),  the  D.  A. 
Davis  ($1,500).  Other  sponsoring  scholarships  were:  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Davis  for  George  Bower  ($1,000),  S.  H.  Wiley,  the  Wiley  ($1,000), 
and  the  Knox-Johnstone  Scholarship  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Johnstone  of  Mocksville  ($1,000).  In  addition,  ministerial  scholar- 
ships were  offered.  These  included  the  Ralph  Barbour  Johnston 
Scholarship  by  Thomas  P.  Johnston,  the  Knox  Scholarship  by  J. 
M.  Knox  of  Salisbury,  and  an  unnamed  one  by  John  Whitehead  of 
Salisbury. 

(February  15-21, 1987) 

MAXWELL  CHAMBERS  LEFT 
MYSTERIOUS  LEGACY 

A  couple  of  years  ago  I  wrote  a  feature  about  the  many  connec- 
tions between  the  Salisbury  Presbyterians  and  the  early  years  of 
Davidson  College.  The  decision  to  establish  a  college  was  reached 
May  11,  1835,  at  the  Prospect  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  Rowan  County,  and  the  generous  gift  of  a  wealthy 
Salisburian  probably  saved  the  college  from  collapse  before  the 
Civil  War. 

The  strong  connection  of  the  19th  century  has  vanished.  Al- 
though it  certainly  welcomes  them,  Davidsons  standard  is  no  longer 
dependent  upon  the  gifts  of  local  churches  and  Presbyteries.  But 
probably  to  this  day,  the  largest  individual  gift  made  to  the  college 
came  from  Maxwell  Chambers,  Salisbury  merchant  and  money 
lender.  Upon  his  death  in  1855,  the  college  was  to  receive  $200,000. 
It  came  at  a  particularly  opportune  time  in  the  college's  rather 
limping  progress. 

Even  a  student,  erratic  though  his  spelling  was,  recognized  the 
importance  of  this  gift.  "I  suppose,*  James  Parks  McCombs  wrote 
to  his  brother,  "that  the  old  college  would  have  broken  down  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Mr.  Chambers  of  Salisbury.  He  died  soon  after 
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broke  up  [the  reference  is  to  a  student  rebellion]  and  left  it  be- 
tween two  hundred  and  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  When 
that  report  got  out  the  students  began  to  come  back  and  the 
Trustees  elected  two  new  professors  and  a  President  and  every- 
thing is  going  on  very  smoothly  here  now  with  considerable 
improvement.  In  two  or  three  more  years  this  will  be  a  great 
place. " 

Mary  Beaty,  daughter  of  a  former  professor  and  librarian  at  the 
college,  is  the  author  of  a  new  history  of  Davidson  that  was  put 
out  in  connection  with  the  college  bicentennial.  I  had  hoped  that 
Dr.  Beaty  would  be  able  to  clear  up  the  mystery  surrounding  the 
source  of  the  Chambers  wealth.  This  is  one  of  the  two  great  mys- 
teries in  Rowan  County  history.  The  other,  of  course,  is  the  identity 
of  Peter  Stuart  Ney,  the  Rowan  schoolteacher  who  sometimes 
claimed  to  be  Napoleons  great  Marshal  Ney.  But  the  source  of  the 
Chambers'  wealth  remains  a  mystery.  The  general  belief  that  he 
was  a  slave  trader  is  neither  proved  nor  disproved.  It  remains  a 
mystery. 

She  does  contribute  an  amusing  anecdote  on  the  subject.  J. 
Lenoir  Chambers,  a  kinsman  and  newspaper  publisher,  wrote:  "I 
once  asked  my  father  how  it  was  that  our  kinsman  had  accumu- 
lated a  fortune  in  excess  of  a  half  million  dollars  in  the  town  of 
Salisbury  at  a  time  when  there  was  so  little  money  and  so  few 
people  in  this  section  of  the  country.  He  said  at  first  he  really 
didn't  know  any  reason  further  than  he  was  a  very  thorough 
business  man,  gave  his  entire  attention  to  his  work,  and  was  what 
was  known  as  a  good  trader. 

"  1  hope  his  methods  were  straight/  I  said  with  a  smile  and  the 
reply  came  back  instantly — 'I  never  heard  the  slightest  reflection 
on  his  honesty.  I  recall  only  that  the  neighbors  used  to  say  on 
certain  mornings  when  he  passed  on  his  way  to  his  place  of  busi- 
ness swinging  his  cane  in  complete  revolutions,  'Old  man  Max  has 
a  trade  up  with  somebody  this  morning/  n 

That  cane  must  have  been  kept  in  continuous  circles  for  the  will 
also  left  thousands  of  dollars  in  cash  and  other  bequests  to  at  least 
35  individuals  and  organizations. 

(July  22, 1990) 
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Piedmont  Passages  is  the  publication  in  booklet  form  of  articles  by 
George  Raynor  which  first  appeared  in  The  Salisbury  Post  from  1983 
to  1990.  In  addition  to  essays  on  18th-century  life  and  the  American 
Revolution  in  piedmont  North  Carolina,  the  series  covers  topics 
ranging  from  the  Civil  War  in  Rowan  County  to  aspects  of  religion 
and  education  in  the  region.  Publication  of  Piedmont  Passages  is 
sponsored  by  The  Salisbury  Post  and  the  J.  F.  Hurley  Foundation 
through  Historic  Salisbury  Foundation;  editor  for  the  series  is  Mary 
Jane  Fowler. 
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